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PREFACE 



This year-end progress report analyzes Follow Through 
activities between July 1, 1972 and July 1, 1973 at the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation and the ten cen- 
ters sponsored by the Foundation as part of the National 
Follow Through experiment. The centers are: 

Okaloosa County, Florida 
Howland-Lathrop , Chicago, Illinois 
Leflore County, Mississippi 
Central Ozarks, Missouri 
P.S. 92, Harlem, New York 
Denver , Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 
Trinidad, Colorado 
Riverton, Wyoming 
Seattle , Washington 

The report is divided into three volumes. Volume I 
discusses curriculum development, field service issues, and 
training. Volume II summarizes the 1972-73 evaluation activ- 
ities. These include a report on the analysis of sponsor- 
collected outcome data from the ten Follow Through projects, 
a report on the findings and formative use of the Classroom 
Implementation Matrix, case study reports presenting supple- 
mentary data from individual Follow Through centers, and 
a report on the development and field testing of a new pro- 
cedure for assessing the writing of elementary school chil- 
dren. Volume III presents the results of High/Scope Foun- 
dation's Analysis of Classroom Interaction, a classroom 
observation instrument field tested at four projects. 

The first section of Volume I is a printed volume giving 
an overview of the High/Scope curriculum and operation. 
Included are discussions of theory as well as implications 
for curriculum practice. The second section presents general 
problems in the field application of the High/Scope model 
and a look at the High/Scope Training and Development Center 
(TDC) , stressing the unusual importance this center has had 
on our evolving curriculum and on implementation at our field 
centers . 
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Volume II is divided into four sections representing 
separate phases of the evaluation. In the first section 
the standard outcome data collected by the sponsor are re- 
ported. The Stanf ord-Binet and achievement testing conducted 
since the project began in 1968 represent the most consistent 
aspect of the sponsor *s evaluation. There have been several 
different approaches to evaluation and different instruments 
used at various times, but the Stanf ord-Binet and the Com- 
prehensive Tests of Basic Skills provide the only data on 
a continuous longitudinal basis o 

The second section of Volume II presents outcome data 
collected by school personnel at the Follow Through sites. 
This includes such things as attendance figures, parent in- 
volvement, the delivery of ancillary services, and the 
achievement of Follow Through and non-Follow Through stu- 
dents on tests administered by the school districts. These 
supplementary data are an important adjunct to the data 
that can be collected within the resources of the sponsor. 
It was originally hcped that a report on the supplementary 
data from each site would be included in this volume, but 
because of several factors (especially a delay in funding 
for the data collection and the quantity and complexity of 
the data received) , the analyses could be completed for only 
five Follow Through programs. The remaining site reports 
will be completed later this fall and distributed to the 
programs . 

In the third section of Volume II, the development of 
a new assessment procedure is described^ During 1972-73 
High/Scope research and curriculum staff developed criteria 
for evaluating the writing of Follow Through children and 
created procedures for eliciting, scoring, and analyzing 
samples of writing. Although the summative aspects of this 
procedure are stressed in this report, the writing assess- 
ment has obvious applications as a formative tool that could 
produce valuable information for teachers on the development 
of their students in language arts. 

Volume II concludes with a report on the use of the 
Implementation Matrix for assessing the implementation status 
of classrooms. The Implementation Matrix was also developed 
by the High/Scope staff to provide a relatively straight- 
forward procedure by which curriculum assistants could rate 



each of their classrooms on variables considered important 
for the operation of a Cognitively Oriented classroom. 

Volume III rounds out this report of spon^»or evaluation 
activities by presenting the results of the classroom obser- 
vation study. Following up on pilot work completed during 
1971-72, the analysis of classroom interactions completed 
this year provides several important conclusions about the 
operation of the Cognitively Orie: ted Follow Through model 
at the critical point of individual teachers and children 
interacting in the classroom. 

In any study of the magnitude of this National Follow 
Through project, literally thousands of people are involved 
in making an effective and responsive matrix to contain the 
research and development. Parents, teachers, aides, prin- 
cipal;, school superintendents, regional officials, federal 
government staff, and of course, the children themselves 
a^^e deeply involved in the dynamic process that creates edu- 
cation. Deep appreciation for their confidence and assis- 
tance is felt by all of the Foundation staff. We could not 
do our work without their help, and anything we do accomplish 
is because of their commitment to the development of quality 
education for their children. 

This progress report represents both a written product 
of specific individuals as well as the direct support of 
a large staff. At some points in the report, specific indi- 
viduals are mentioned as responsible for specific pieces 
of work. In every case, given the dynamics of cooperative 
work within the Foundation, many staff members had signifi- 
cant input for shaping the area of a work. This spirit of 
cooperation and interrelationship is essential to the quality 
of the overall work undertaken by the Foundationo 

Work for the coming year includes production of detailed 
descriptions of areas of the curriculum and refinement of 
the research instruments. These will be reported as they 
become available. 



David P. Weikart 
Project Director 
High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum 
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INTRODUCTION 



Overview 



Interaction analysis systems "attempt to systematically 
investigate what teachers and/or pupils actually do while 
they are in the classroom" (Kalter, 1971, p. 2) . Thus, 
through systematic observation, interaction analysis systems 
provide iu^^^^rmation about ongoing classroom processes. 
Much of educational research has concerned itself with out- 
come mer^sures, such as scores from intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, in evaluating educational programs or curricula. 
Although these kinds of measures might provide information 
about what a child has learned, they fail to provide informa** 
tion about the day-to-day interactions and behaviors that are 
vital to that learning. 

Interaction analysis systems provide descriptive pictures 
of a network of classroom interactions that can be used for 
assessing a wide variety of process variables (extensive bibli- 
ographies can be found in recent articles by Coller, 1972, 
Gordon, 1973 and Rosenshine, 1973} . The variables assessed in 
this study were selected to relate to the following processes 
important in the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Follow Through 
model: 

. Amount of time the observed child spends interacting 
with adults in the classroom; 

. Type of adult behavior used in interactions with 
children; 

. Type of attention the adults give to the observed 
child; 

. Number of times the child initiates interactions with 
adults ; 

. Amount of time children spend interacting with peers; 
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. Nature of child-child interactions (e.g., using materi- 
als, fighting, passively watching other children, not 
using materials) ; 

. Kinds and amounts of materials being used (e.g., pic- 
tures, written, concrete) ; 

. Amount of time spent in various activities (e-g., plan- 
ning activities, child-selected activities, teacher- 
structured activities) ; 

• Number of children in the observed child's area or 
group; 

. Location of the observed child within the room (e.g., 
block area, math and science area, woodworking area) . 



Purpose 



The purpose of this study was to assess the consistency 
of implementation of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum in 
four widely separated communities* in which the High/Scope 
Poxindation sponsors a model Follow Through prograun. The study 
was designed to answer the following questions: 

. Do differences in implementation occur when the cur- 
riculum is implemented in a wide variety of contexts? 
And, if so, what is the nature and extent of these 
differences? 

. How do classroom ratings by curriculxim assistants and 
field consultants relate to classroom observation 
assessment? 

. How well is the Cognitive Curriculum being implemented 
in these classrooms? 

. What is the relation of classroom interactions to out- 
come measures? 

. Is interaction analysis a viable method for obtaining 
curriculxim implementation information? 



* Trinidad, Colorado; Greeley, Colorado; Okaloosa County, 
Florida? and P.S. 92, New York City. 



In addition^ this study permitted an examination of 
several methodological issues related to observational re- 
search. In particular, reliability, day-to-day classroom 
variation and a comparison of two observation procedures 
were reviewed. 



O verview of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculvun 



The Cognitive Curriculum is an "open framework" approach 
that places both the teacher and the child in active, initiat- 
ing roles. It attempts to blend the virtues of purposeful 
teaching with open-ended, child-initiated activities (The 
High/Scope Early Elementary Program, 1973) . 

The High/Scope Cognitive Curriculum model is concerned 
with educational change through the implementation of a cur- 
ricul\jun framework based on the developmental theory of Jean 
Piaget. This framework focuses o:; the underlying cognitive 
processes that are the basis for formal learning in the child. 

The overriding objective for the Cognitive Curriculum 
program is to provide a classroom environment that is opti- 
mally conducive to cognitive development. For this to occur, 
the teacher and child must be actively involved. Certain 
coaching strategies facilitate the teacher's involvement in 
the learning process. They include a) a consistent but flexible 
daily routine, b) a room arrangement that makes sense to the 
children, c) provisions for active learning experiences, d) 
the use of xanguage ds a tool for thinking / e) sequenced ac- 
tivities from concrete to abstract, f) the collection and 
organi?ation of materials to provide experiences in the re- 
lationship areas (temporal, spatial, classification, seria- 
tion and number) , and g) the organization of learning around 
themes or units. 

Thus, learning in this setting comes through direct ex- 
perience and action by the child and by the following processes 
(as outlined in the High/Scope Early Elementary Program^ 1973): 

• Child- initiated contacts between children and adults 
should be frequent and more casual than formal. 

• Children should make choices for themselves and these 
cnoices should be respected by the adults in the class- 
room. 

. Part of the classroom routine should involve deliber- 
ate planning and reporting of activities by children. 
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. Activities in which children interact primarily with 
materials should be constructive, and enough time 
should be allotted to complete these activities. 

. Children should demonstrate ability to represent ideas 
at increasingly abstract levels. 

. Children should organize and carry out cooperative 
activities . 

. In the process of learning, children should communicate 
their ideas and information in a variety of tangible 
forms which can demonstrate pupil progress (e.g., 
stories, charts, graphs, verbal expression) . 

Teachers in this model are guided by a curriculum frame- 
work that orients then; to the way children think and behave 
at different stages of development. This "open frcmiework" 
gives the teacher a basis for planning and a reason for doing. 
It is a source of ideas for activities that strengthen child- 
ren's thinking, communication and academic skills which are 
the concern of the High/Scope Cognitive Curriculum. 
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mp:tiiodology 



Experimental Design 



A pre~post design was used in this study with classrooms 
and sites serving as units of analysis. The population was 
considered to be all potential behaviors that might occur in 
a classroom as conceptualized by the Cetegory coding system. 
Data collected in the fall and in the spring were subject to 
five kinds of analysis. Wi thin-site comparisons and across- 
site comparisons within grade levels were made for each set of 
data and across-time comparisons were done for each classroom. 
The spring data from all four centers were also compared with 
data collected on the first and third grade students at the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation's Training auid 
Development Center (TDC) in Ypsilanti, Michigan. In addi- 
tion to these major analyses, some of the observation data 
collected in the spring were used in the comparison of two 
observation procedures and in the comparison of outcome 
measures with process variables. Comparisons were also made 
between the spring data collected in Greeley and data collected 
""^^W on non-Follow Through first and third grade classes in Greeley. 



The within-site comparisons provide information about 
.< teacher variability within a particular curriculxim, at a 
* particular site and grade level (see Rosenshine, 1970, for 
I .J information on teacher variability within a curriculum) . The 
across-site comparisons provide information about possible 
variations in curriculum implementation in different communi- 
ties; across-time comparisons investigate the degree of change 
in pupil and teacher behaviors over the course of a school 
year. An indication of how similar the field classes look to 
rv% the "idealized" classroom at the High/Scope TDC, which is under 

close High/Scope Foundation supervision, is provided in the 
(jLi comparisons. Comparisons between the Follow Through and 

" non-Follow Through classes indicate whether the observation 

instrument can detect those behavioral differences in classrooms 
using the Cognitive Curriculum and classrooms not using the 
curriculum. 
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Instriiment Construction 



The Analyses of Classroom Interaction (ACI) is a time- 
sampling category system developed by High/Scope Foundation 
staff. The observation technique involved an observer focus- 
ing on one child at a time for approximately two minutes. A 
tape recorder carried by the observer emitted a "beep" every 
22nd and 25th second. At the first tone the observer watched 
the "target'' child and at the second tone she stopped observ- 
ing and recorded the activity she had observed for the three- 
second period. A three-second observation period is called 
an event . A cycle consists of five of these events* 

The ACI had as its starting point the PROSE (Personal 
Record of School Experience) developed by Medley and his 
colleagues at the Educational Testing Service (Medley, Quirk, 
Schluck, and Ames, 1971) and used by the High/Scope Foundation 
in two previous studies (Deloria, Dick, Hanvey, and Love, 1972; 
Sheriff, 1971) . Based on the experience of these two studies 
the usefulness of each behavior recorded by the PROSE was dis- 
cussed by curriculum specialists and decisions were made re- 
garding the adequacy of the categories for assessing curriculum 
implementation. Necessary revisions were made to enhance the 
instrument's ability to reflect behaviors thought to be import- 
ant in a well- implemented Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. 
After the October-November data collection period, additional 
changes were made in the instrument prior to its use in the 
February-March data collection. The observed teacher and child 
behaviors (items) are organized into categories. The category 
serves to identify the behavioral interaction type and the items 
indicate the specific dimensions of the interaction to be coded 
by the observer. Each category and item of the ACI is described 
below. The coding form is illustrated on the following page. 



Category 1 

The identity of the adult with whom the observed child 
is interacting is reflected in this category. The items in- 
clude teacher, adult aide, other adult aide, teenage aide, 
observer, and other. This is the same as the original PROSE 
category except for the addition of a second adult aide item 
(OAA) . In most Follow Through classrooms three adults are 
present: one teacher and two aides. These items permit an 
assessment of the extent to which team planning and the shar- 
ing of teacher responsibility occur. 
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Ca tegor y 2 

Category 2 describes whether or not the observed child 
initiates an interaction with an adult and whether or not the 
child is attending to an adult who is not paying attention to 
him. Children in the Cognitive Curriculum should feel at ease 
in initiating interactions with adults. 



Category 3 

The type of controlling behavior the adult uses is record- 
ed by this category. The ACI records three types of control: 
negative, positive and procedural. The model emphasizes the 
use of positive control and seeks to minimize the use of nega- 
tive control. It is expected that a teacher will spend some 
time of the day giving directions or movement instructions 
(procedural control) . 

Category 4 

Category 4 describes the adult's noncontrolling behavior. 
The items in this category are listening and watching, asking 
divergent questions, showing and/or telling, asking convergent 
questions and doing something for the child. In the Cognitive 
Curriculxom the teacher's behavior should facilitate the child's 
ability to think independently and to express himself. 

Category 5 

This category indicates whether the adult is dealing with 
the observed child individually or as a member of a group. 
Both individual attention and group attention are used by 
adults in cognitive classrooms when appropriate. 

Category 6 

Child-child interactions are described by this category. 
A categorizing scheme for coding the content of these conver- 
sations was desired but was not included because of antici- 
pated observer difficulty in trying to hear these conversa- 
tions. Instead, the focus t^^rned to the use of materials. 
Were the children, during their interactions with each other, 
using materials the teacher had placed in the room? The use 
of materials in the discovery and learning process is an im- 
portant theme in the Cognitive Curriculum. 
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The items in this category are interactions involving 
materials, interactions not involving materials, interactions 
involving aggressive behavior, and interactions involving the 
passive watching of other children. 



Category 7 

This category records whether interactions are of a ver- 
bal or physical nature. 



Category 8 

The manner in which the child uses materials is recorded 
by this category. The active manipulation of blocks or toys 
is distinguished from the passive use of such materials as 
workbooks or worksheets. A list of active uses of materials 
was provided by the curriculum specialists. However, the 
distinctions made in the list between the active and passive 
uses of materials were not satisfactory. The purpose of the 
category was to determine whether or not children were actively 
involved with materials. In actuality what was being coded was 
the amount of energy or effort children exerted toward the ob- 
ject they were using. This category was eliminated prior to 
the second data collection because of these coding inconsis- 
tencies . 



Category 9 

The cognitive theory assumes that children learn about 
the world primarily through concrete, active experiences with 
real objects. They then progress to recognition of pictures 
and models which are separate from the real objects they re- 
present and finally to the sign level where written words, 
numerals and other conventional and arbitrary representations 
are used. Category 9 records whether the material being used 
during the interaction is of a pictorial, written or concrete 
nature . 



Category 10 

As mentioned in the preceding statement the cognitive 
theory assiunes that active learning experiences provide the 
basis for all learning. Children in classrooms using the 
Cognitive Curriculiom are encouraged to move around and explore 
various aspects of the learning environment that are of in- 
terest to them. Category 10 indicates whether or not the 
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observed child is in locomotion. However, exploratory be- 
havior does not always involve locomotion. Stationary acti- 
vities that are of an exploratory nature might also involve 
physical activity by the child. This category was deleted 
prior to the spring data collection because it did not pro- 
vide enough information about exploratory behavior. 



Category 11 

The type of activity the target child is engaged in is 
described in this category. Three of the items record whether 
the child is engaged in pretending, sociodrainatic play, or 
dramatic play activities, all important components of the 
Cognitive Curriculum. Another item, routine work, is coded 
when the child is involved in clean-up activities. Those be- 
haviors which are not categorized into these four items are 
recorded in the OTHER item. An attempt was made to break 
down this item into convergent activities and divergent acti- 
vities. Convergent activities refer to either those activi- 
ties in which the child has an end product in mind or to those 
activities that are structured for him. Activities in which 
the child defines his own goal or in which the activity is 
not sequentially defined in terms of an end pr-^duct are 
referred to as divergent activities. The consultants, however, 
felt it would be a difficult task to define a child's activity 
in this way without first talking with the child about the 
activity, so these activities were coded as OTHER. 



C ategory 12 

The number of children in the target child's group or 
area is referred to in this category. The model provides for 
small group instruction. 



Cate gory 13 

Category 13 is twofold. First, it describes whether 
there is an adult in the area where each interaction occurs. 
This serves as an indication of how closely available the 
adults are to the children in the classroom. Second, a cate 
gory in addition to child-adult, child-child and child-material 
interactions was needed for cases when the observed child might 
be daydreaming, sleeping, or staring out the window. The LONE 
item was incorporated for this purpose. 
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Ca tegory 1 4 



The interest or learning centers are visible parts of the 
Cognitive Curriculum. Each classroom is organized into a 
number of centers such as block area or quiet area to encour- 
age interest and self -planned independent work. The location 
of the observed child, in terms of interest centers or areas, 
is recorded in Category 14. 



Category 15 

Another visible component of the Cognitive Curriculum is 
the daily routine or the way in which the school day is organ- 
ized. Children spend varying portions of their day in plan- 
ning and choosing their activities, in carrying out these plans, 
in representing them and finally in sharing them with their 
peers. A portion of the day may also be spent in teacher-dir- 
ected activity, large group activities such as music or story 
time, and the like. Category 15 records what part or segment 
of the daily routine corresponds to the activity in which the 
child is involved. 



Observers 



Three onsite observers were hired to complete the bulk 
of the classroom observations. One person from Denver, Colo- 
rado (Observer 2) was hired to observe in Trinidad and Greeley, 
an observer from Florida (Observer 1) observed in Okaloosa 
County, and in P.S. 92 in New York City; and an observer from 
New York (Observer 3) observed in P.S. 92 and Okaloosa County • 
Two persons from the eastern sites attended the classroom 
observer training session held at the High/Scope Foundation 
in September, 1972. It was decided that the observer with the 
highest intercoder reliability and best adaptability to the 
classroom environment would observe in both sites, spending 
three weeks at each. The second person would collect two weeks 
of data at her local center. These data were not to be pooled 
with the observations done by the full-time observer but would 
be analyzed separately.* Both observers, however, learned and 
applied behavior definitions, were at ease in the clasr^room 
and demonstrated adequate inter observer agreement. Ti refore, 
both observers observed cither for a six-week period ana a 



* Due to the large volume of results produced from the five 
major kinds of analyses / there are no plans to analyze 
these data. 
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two~week period or vice versa during the two data collections* 
The Florida observer spent three weeks in New York and three 
weeks in Florida during the fall collection. The New York 
observer had the opposite schedule* She observed locally for 
two weeks during the fall collection and for six weeks during 
the spring collection, spending three weeks in Florida and 
three weeks back in New York, 

Sixteen applications were received before the three 
observers were hired. Experience in working with young child- 
ren and the ability to memorize and apply definitions of be- 
havior were the hiring criteria* Two of the selected staff 
had classroom experience, one as a teacher, and one as a 
teacher's aide* The third observer had been involved in pol- 
ice and community work with children* Two of the observers 
were college graduates. All the observers were female* The 
Florida and New York observers were black* 

The project coordinator, a research assistant with a 
bachelor's degree in psychology and experience in group test- 
ing and data coding, was responsible for the selection and 
training of the classroom observers* She also spent from one 
to five days during the fall and spring observations at each 
center collecting data and observing in the same classrooms 
with the field staff in order to obtain onsite reliability 
information. 



Observer Training 



The classroom observers attended a six-day training ses- 
sion at the High/Scope Foundation in Ypsilanti two weeks prior 
to the start of the fall observations (October and November) . 
The major portion of this training session was spent in ob- 
serving children and teachers at the High/Scope TDC and at 
Pittsfield Elementary School in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
need for observer experience in coding a wide range of teach- 
er and child behaviors was better met by observing at both the 
public school and at the High/Scope TDC since different types 
of interactions and behaviors could be observed at each loca- 
tion* The experience of coding behaviors in a variety of 
situations provided the observers with a frame of reference 
for coding under similar conditions onsite. 
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Three half-days were spent observing at the public 
school; two half-days in third grade classes, and one half- 
day in a first grade class. Six half-days were spent ob- 
serving at the High/Scope TDC. (Because students were loca- 
ted in One large room, children in grades one througn five 
were observed.) 

The ACI manual was read and discussed the first morning 
of the training session and observers were instructed in the 
use of the coding sheets (see ;^perdix A) . The observers were 
encouraged to express their opinions about the instrument and 
about the specific coding of certain interactions, and frequently 
did so. These discussions led to the rewording and clarification 
of ambiguous definitions. 

Reliabilities between each observer and the project 
coordinator were computed using data collected from one 
half-day of observation. Discussions then centered on cate- 
gories of low reliability. The coding sheets were visually 
checked by the Project Coordinator for incorrect coding pat- 
terns, such as coding two mutually exclusive categories (e.g., 
item LSWT in Category 2 being coded in the same event as an 
item in Category 5) . The sheets were also checked for com- 
pleteness of the coding patterns (e.g., if Category 8 is 
marked. Category 9 must also be marked) . In this way coding 
errors were brought to the attention of the observers. 

Also scheduled during the training session were slide 
presentations, the coding of videotapes, and onsite schedul- 
ing and observation procedure information. Slide presenta- 
tions used by High/Scope curriculum consultants for training 
purposes were used to increase the observers' understanding 
of the definitions of two of the categories in the ACI manual. 
These two categories deal with specific aspects of the Cogni- 
tive Curriculum: room arrangement and daily routine. 

Two half-days were spent coding interactions from video- 
tapes. A videotape showing pretending, dramatic play and 
sociodramatic play behaviors, all important aspects of the 
Cognitive Curriculum, provided the observers with experience 
in recognizing and coding these types of behavior. Two addi- 
tional videotapes were created by taping simultaneously with 
observations conducted at the High/Scope TDC. A microphone 
recorded the observers' audio cue so that the "live" observa- 
tions could be synchronized with observations made from the 
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tape at a later time. These tapes were used for computing 
intraobserver reliability . * 

Observing schedules, reliability schedules, sampling 
techniques, notification of teachers, observer behavior in 
the classroom, and room arrangement diagrams were also ex- 
plained to observers during the training session. 

A second training session was held at the High/Scope 
Foundation in February, The objectives for this session were 
to reacQuaint the observers with the coding process and the 
slightly revised observation instrument, and to focus on those 
items which were unreliable in the first data collection period. 

Discussions concerning instrument changes and low relia- 
bility items took place the first morning. The following two- 
and-one-half days were spent observing children and teachers 
at the High/Scope TDC and at Pittsfieid Elementary School in 
Ann Arbor, Discussions about the low reliability items were 
continued in the classroom where situations which involved 
these items were actively sought out and coded. 

Observing schedules, reliability schedules, notification 
of teachers , room arrangement diagrams and observer behavior 
in the classroom were again reviewed during this training 
session. 



Sample and Population 



Twenty-nine first and third grade Follow Through class- 
rooms were observed during the fall data collection. The 
number of classrooms varied slightly across centers: Okaloosa 
County, Florida and P.S. 92 in New York City had four first 
grade and four third grade classrooms; Greeley, Colorado had 
three classrooms at each grade level; and Trinidad, Colorado 
had three first grade classrooms and four third grade class- 
rooms. Each classroom was observed for four half-days. 

Twenty-eight Follow Through classroojitis were observed 
during the second data collection period,, Observations were 
also made in four non-Follow Through classrooms in Greeley, 
Colorado. These observations were made to investigate whether 



* These reliabilities could not be calculated because many of 
the behaviors reflected by the ACI occurred too infrequently 
during these observations. 
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differences between classrooms implementing the Cognitive 
Curriculiim and those classrooms not using the Cognitive Cur- 
riculum would be detected by the observation instrument. 
There was no Follow Through program in the school where the 
control classes were observed thus eliminating any Follow 
Through influences. The socioeconomic status of theoe child- 
ren was similar to that of the Greeley Follow Through children. 
In order to complete the non-Follow Through observations, it 
was necessary to eliminate one Follow Through third grade class 
in Greeley and to reduce by two days the nxamber o£ observations 
in the first grade Greeley classes. The number of first and 
third grade classrooms observed in the other three centers re- 
mained the same. Five days of classroom observations were also 
scheduled at the High/Scope TDC during the spiring collection to 
obtain information about what a more "idealized" version of the 
Cognitive Curriculum would look like. 

All teachers observed were females with the exception of 
one male teacher at P.S. 92. The teachers' experience in us- 
ing the Cognitive Curriculum ranged from four years to less 
than a year. 

With two exceptions the same Follow Through teachers 
were observed during each data collection. As mentioned 
above, one Greeley teacher was not observed because of the 
time schedule and a P.S. 92 teacher was on a leave of absence 
during the second collection period. Her replacement was 
observed instead. 

Schools within each site were randomly nxiRibered to de- 
termine their order of observation and teachers within schools 
were randomly assigned to four half-days during which their 
classroom was observed. This scheduling resulted in some in- 
equalities in the number of morning and afternoon sessions 
observed in some classrooms. Therefore, for the spring data 
collection each teacher was randomly assigned to two mornings 
and two afternoons of observations to insure a more complete 
and balanced classroom picture. Data collection at. each site 
was flexible, taking from 12 to 15 days depending upon the 
number of interruptions (e.g., illness, weather conditions, 
conflicts with class schedules, etc.). The flexibility of 
the observation schedule was especially useful in Greeley 
where weather conditions sometimes made it impossible for the 
observer to commute from Denver. 

The project coordinator collected a portion of the class- 
room observation data in P^S. 92, Okaloosa Coiinty and Trinidad 
since the observers' time schedule did not permit them to visit 
each classroom four times. As mentioned previously, the project 
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coordinator also spent two half --days at each center observing 
with the onsite observer(s) for a reliability check. This 
reliability information was not included in the data analyses. 
The Florida and New York observers spent four half-days during 
each collection period coding together for reliability pur- 
poses. Again, only the six-week observer's reliability data 
were used in the site analysis. 

In observing the first grade classroom at Washington 
School, Greeley, the above procedures were modified to accom- 
modate the school's scheduling pattern. The children in these 
classes rotated among three teachers daily, with each class of 
students beginning and ending the school day with their home 
room teacher. They spent the remaining two- thirds of the day 
with the two other teachers. Rather than observing a teacher 
for one half -day, during which she would have two to three 
different groups of students, the observer stayed with the 
same group of students as they rotatied during the day, making 
note of the change in teachers. Each class of students was 
observed for two full days. 



Observation Procedures 



On entering each classroom the observer introduced her- 
self to the teacher and briefly explained the observations 
(the teachers had already received letters of explanation) , 
Observers also asked the teacher to verify the room arrange- 
ment diagram which the curriculum assistants had provided 
for them. The observer then wrote physical descriptions of 
each student, in order to identify each child when it was his 
turn to be observed. The children were numbered for observa- 
tion using random number tables. Each child in turn was ob- 
served for five events, and his behavior was recorded in 
Cycle A. When this process was complete for all students in 
the class, the first student was observed a second time, and 
his behavior was coded in Cycle B, The number of cycles 
coded per child varied with the number of children in the 
classroom and the class schedule for that particular half -day. 

If the target child left the room while being observed, the 
observer waited one minute for him to return. If the child 
returned within the time limit, the observer continued coding^ 
If the child did not return, the remainder of the cycle was 
left blank. If the target child was not present in the class- 
room when it was his turn to be observed, the observer waited 
a minute for him to return and then coded his behavior. If 
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the target child did not return, his sheet was pulled, and the 
observer coded the remainder of the class for that particular 
cycle. Then, the missing target child was observed if he was 
in the room. If he was still not in the room, that cycle was 
left completely blank, and his sheet was reinserted in the 
original random observation order.* 

Children were not coded during gym, music, and other 
classes which were not conducted by the regular classroom 
teachers, with the exception of the Spanish class in Greeley. 
No observations were conducted during library time, class 
movies, or rest time. 

After each half-day of observation the classroom teacher 
was asked, /'Was this a typical day?" and "Were things differ- 
ent because an observer was in the room?". The responses were 
used to determine whether the behaviors and activities recorded 
were, in fact, typical classroom processes (see section on 
Typical Day Forms below) . 

In an attempt to describe the affective environment of 
the classroom, observers were asked to check those adjectives 
on a checklist which corresponded to their impressions or the 
classroom, teacher and students after each half-day of obser- 
vation {see section on Affective Domain Forms) . Observers 
were encouraged to write additional comments about classrooms 
and teachers if they felt the adjectives did not adequately 
describe the affective domain of the classroom. 



Instrvmient Revisions 



Five of the 15 categories were changed between the two 
data collection periods. Two categories were eliminated and 
three were expanded or revised. Discussions with the curri-- 
culum specialists about the fall observation data revealed 



An exception to this occurred in Washington School in Greeley, 
Colorado where children were called from classrooms on a daily 
basis to attend a 20-minute Spanish lesson. If a child was 
not in the room when it was his turn to be observed, the ob- 
server went to the Spanish class and observed him there, pro- 
viding she could understand what was being said. If the 
target child left the room in the xtdddle of a cycle to go for 
his Spanish lesson, the observer followed him, coding his be- 
havior during the Spanish lesson whenever possible. 



that two of the categories did not provide them with useful 
information about curriculum implementation. As previously 
mentioned, the categories describing whether the observed 
child was using materials passively or actively and whether 
he was stationary or in motion were eliminated. 

The category describing the type of material being used 
by the child was expanded. A distinction was made between 
reading materials and writing materials and between drawing, 
painting, or coloring pictures and looking at pictures. The 
category was thus increased from three to five items. 

The second revised category reflected the activity area 
where the observed child was located. Many of the activity 
areas or learning centers had to be coded OTHER during the 
fall collection because they were not identified on the ACI 
sheets. Items indicating circle areas and language arts areas 
were added to this category and the item describing the area 
around the teacher's desk was eliminated because it was coded 
only 12 times. Four of the areas that were seldom coded 
(shop, block, sand and water / sociodramatic play) were com- 
bined into two items — sand and water, and sociodramatic play, 
(SOCSND) and shop and block (2LKSHP) . Another change was made 
in Category 12 which reflected the size of the group that in- 
cluded the target child. The item indicating a group size of 
more than six persons (6+) was changed to a group of six to 
ten children (6-10) , and the item indicating that the observed 
child was in a group which consisted of the entire class (ALL) 
was changed to a group size of 11 or more children (11-ALL) . 



Observation Procedure Changes 



One change was made in the observation procedure. Pre- 
viously, when the Category 2 item (LSWT) was recorded, the 
observer also recorded the adult's behavior in Category 3 or 4. 
The coding of the adult's behavior, however, was difficult for 
the observers, particularly when the adult was facing away from 
the target child or was in another area of the room. In these 
situations it was impossible for the observer to hear or see 
what the adult was doing. During the second data collection 
the adult's behavior was not recorded when the Category 2 item 
(LSWT) was marked. Adjustments in the fall data were made for 
the across-time comparisons. 

Discussions with the curriculum specialists about the 
kinds of information that could be extracted from the instru- 
ment brought out two weaknesses in the procedure used to 
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collect the data. First, children in Cognitive Curriculum 
classrooms are free to make their plans, carry them through, 
review them and represent them. This aspect of the curriculum 
implementation cannot be tapped by observing each child for a 
two-minute period. To gather this information children must 
be observed for a longer time period. Secondly, information 
cQ:>out the teacher is recorded only when the observed child is 
interacting with her. More information cUDout teacher behavior 
could be obtained by directly observing the teacher. 

The two-week observer in Florida incorporated these changes 
in her spring observations. She observed five students in each 
classroom and the teacher. Each teacher was asked which students 
she did not want the coder to observe and to select three child- 
ren who she felt were responding well to the Cognitive Curriculum. 
The coder then randomly selected two additional students, ex- 
cluding those the teacher did not want observed. Each child was 
observed for nine cycles or approximately 20 minutes. The teacher 
was observed for the same amount of time after the fifth child 
had been observed. After obseirving the teacher the coder re- 
turned to the first child and continued the observation process. 
The observer spent two full days in each of four classrooms and 
was able to observe ten children and the teacher for approximately 
40 minutes each. Two half -days of observations were also made at 
the High/Scope TDC using this 20-minute observation procedure. 

The 20-minute Florida and High/Scope TDC observation data 
were compared with the data collected by the six-week obser- 
vers from these same classrooms using the original observation 
procedure. This was done to determine if different observa- 
tion procedures yield similar information about behaviors, 
activities and interactions that take place in classrooms. 



Typical Day Forms 



A potential problem in observational research is the 
possible effect that the observer's presence might have on 
the behavior of the teacher, aides and children who are being 
observed. Although it is impossible to determine with any 
certainty the nature or extent of this effect, it did seem 
important to obtain at least a subjective report of it. After 
each half-day of observation, the teacher was asked whether 
she felt the observer's presence had affected her classroom 
behavior or her pupils* behavior. 
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A tabulation of these responses during the fall observa- 
tions showed that teachers indicated the observer had affected 
the behavior of the students on only six occasions out of a 
total of 122 observation periods. In most of the six cases, 
the teacher reported that the children became more inatten- 
tive to the task. In one or two instances the teachers felt 
a particular child was "showing off*' for the observer. 

Teachers reported observer effects on their students in 
only seven of the 122 spring observcitions. In these in- 
stances, they felt that some children were more attuned to 
the observer than to their classroom activities. There were 
no indications during either collection period that the ob- 
server's presence had affected teacher behavior. 

The small incidence of reported observer effect may be 
due, in part, to the number of persons visiting these Follow 
Through classrooms. Many teachers reported that the children 
were so accustomed to having additional persons in the class- 
room that they paid little attention to them. In the present 
study, then^ the reports of the teachers themselves suggest 
that any observer effect was negligible. 

Another concern in studies of classroom behavior is 
whether the days selected for observation are representative 
of normal days . The data provide a partial answer to the 
question (see section on Day-to-Day Variations) . In order 
to obtain another indication of this, the teachers were asked 
after every observation period, "Was this a typical day in 
your classroom?'*. Eighteen of the 122 fall observation per- 
iods were marked by the teachers as being "atypical". Some 
of the reasons given included: the children were excited 
about an afternoon party, an aide was absent, the children 
were hyperactive because they missed their lunch recess, and 
the absence of many students due to contagious disease (chicken 
pox) or a special holiday (Black Solidarity Day) . Twelve of 
the 122 observations made in the spring were said to be 
"atypical' but there were only three instances in both fall 
and spring when a teacher felt that her class was "atypical" 
for more than one of her four observation days. 

On the whole, it seems that the observation data reflect 
behaviors, activities and interactions usually seen in the 
classrooms. Thus, the four observation periods per classroom 
provided a representative picture of teacher and student be- 
haviors . 
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Affective Domain Foms 



The requirement that behaviors in observation systems 
be operationally defined makes it extremely difficult to in- 
clude variables dealing with the affective aspects of the 
classrooma Because of the difficulty in operationally defin- 
ing such variables as "interestec" # "friendly", and "respect- 
ful'', it was decided not to include them on the ACT. Instead 
a general indication of the occurrence of these kinds of be*- 
haviors was obtained by the use of a separate checklist (Af- 
fective Domain Forms) developed by the curriculvon specialists. 
The checklist included the following categories: 

. Classroom 

comfortable 
mechanical 
informal 
interesting 

. Students 

respectful of teachers and other students 
involved with activities 
interested in activities 

. Teacher 

controlling 
uncertain 

respectful of students 

concerned about students 

unfriendly toward students 

interesting 

involved with students 

unavailable to students 

The observer checked the adjectives on this checklist 
which were most similar to her impressions of the classroom, 
the teacher, and the students after each half -day of class- 
room observation. The observers were also encouraged to 
comment on activities and classroom events which they felt 
might provide a better and more complete picture of the af- 
fective domain of the classroom. 

Different forms of the checklist were used in the two 
data collections. The fall checklist pertained to the class- 
room as a whole, whereas the spring checklist pertained to 
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three separate components: the teacher, the students and the 
classroom. The checklist was given to the consultants whose 
centers were involved for their information • 

The fall tcibulations of these forms showed that the class- 
room and teacher were most often described as "comfortable", 
"informal**, "respectful", "concerned" and "controlling". 

During the spring data collection the classrooms were 
marked more often as being "comfortable" and "informal" and 
less often as "mechanical" and "interesting". The students 
were most often described as "respectful of others" and "in- 
volved with activities" and less often as "interested in 
activities". The teacher was most often described as being 
"involved with", "respectful of", and "concerned cibout" stu- 
dents, and less often as being "unavailable to students", 
"unfriendly toward students", and "uncertain" of her teaching 
role • 



Data Processing Procedures 

The observation data were mailed weekly to the High/Scope 
Foundation's data processing department. The processing pro- 
cedure involved checking in the received data, assigning each 
sheet a unique identification number- punching the data onto tape, 
verifying the data printouts and making corrections. The 
verifying segment of this procedure was changed slightly dur- 
ing the spring data processing. Because o£ the very low num- 
ber of punching errors during the processing of the fall data, 
the decision was made to verify every ID number and every fifth 
line of actual data. 

The data were processed on the High/Scope 2741 IBM terminal 
which is connected to the IBM 360/67 computer at the University 
of Michigan Computing Center. The Affective Domain and Typical 
Day forms were tabulated by hand. 

Reliability 

The percent agreement method of computing reliability 
was used in this study. This method consists of taking the 
number of times each observer codes a specific behavior and 
dividing the smaller number by the larger number to get a 
percent. If observer A recorded behavior "x" 25 times and 
observer B recorded "x" 20 times ^ the percent agreement for 
that item would be 20/25 or 80%. 
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Those items with a frequency equal to or greater than five 
and a reliability of less than .70 were not included in the 
analysis since .70 was used as the base line for acceptable 
reliability. Items with a frequency of less than five were 
not analyzed unless they could be conceptually combined as 
was the case with the control items in Category 3. Only 
those items or combined items with a frequency of greater 
than or equal to five and a reliability of greater than or 
equal to .70 were included in the data analysis. 



Reliability Data Collection 

V7hen considering the reliability of observation procedures 
it is important to be alert to changes in interobserver agree- 
ment over time. In particular, the concern is that there may 
be a decline or decrease in coder agreement after initial cod- 
ing reliabilities have been established. Continuous monitoring 
of observers while they are conducting their observations in 
field settings is necessazry to determine interobserver 
agreement at the time the data are actually being collected. 
Training week reliabilities are necessary for detemining 
whether or not the observers have enough preparation to begin 
observing, but they are not adequate as an index of the relia- 
bility of the data. Onsite reliability estimates are con- 
current with the ongoing data collection and should better 
represent the reliability of the data collected in those 
settings and with the population that is under investigation. 

Reliability figures reported in this study were gathered 
from the September training session, from onsite observations 
between the project coordinator and each observer, and from 
onsite observations between New York and Florida observers 
(Observers 3 and 1 respectively) . The training week percent 
agreements were computed from two days of simultaneous observa- 
tion, one day at the TDC and one day at Pittsfield Elementary 
School. The onsite reliability coding consisted of four one- 
half days during each data collection period; these fotir one-half 
days of simultaneous coding were done in two sites. For example, 
half of the reliedbility data between the Denver observer (Observer 2) 
and the project coordinator was collected in Greeley and half 
was collected in Trinidad. The item and interaction type fre- 
quencies of the four one-half days were combined to produce 
the interobserver percent agreement. The two east coast observers 
coded together at one site for four one-half days during each 
data collection period. Due to transportation costs and tight 
observation schedules no onsite reliability observations were 
done between the Denver observer and the east coast observers. 
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Reliab i 1 ity Results 



Percent agreement was computed for each item v/ithin a 
category and for the eight riajor interaction types. An inter- 
action type describes who or what the target child was inter- 
acting with during each event, whether it was an adult, an- 
other child or material. It is determined by examining four 
categories of the ACI, Categories 1,G,9, and 13 • A mark in 
Category 1 indicates that an adult was involved in the inter- 
action/ Category G indicates that another child was involved 
in the interaction. Category 9 indicates that the target child 
v/as using naterials, and Category 13 indicates that the child 
was not interacting with adults, children or materials • For 
exaraple, if Categories 1 and 9 are coded for an event and 
Categories 6 and 13 are not, the interaction is called a child- 
adult/child-material interaction. If only Category 1 had 
been marked the interaction type would be child-adult. 

Training week reliability . A training week reliability 
was calculated for each pair of observers. A raean pairwise 
reliability v;as then obtained by adding each item and inter- 
action type reliability for the six pairs of observers and 
dividing that number by six, the number of pairs of observers. 

These mean pairwise item reliabilities reported in 
Tables 1 and 2 showed that observer disagreement occurred 
most often in those categories that described the teacher 
and child behaviors during child-adult interactions, the 
activity the child was involved in, the daily routine and 
situations in v/hich the child was not involved in child- 
adult, child-child or child-material interactions. 

F^all o nsite reliability . Most of the disagreements 
between the project coordinator and each observer during the 
first data collection period v;ere in categories reflecting 
the child's behavior during child-adult interactions and 
child-child interactions, the adult's teaching behavior 
and the nature of the child's activity (see Tables 3 and 4) . 
The observers also had difficulty in agreeing when a child 
was not involved in a child-adult, child-child or child- 
ruaterial interaction.. In some situations it was difficult 
to decide v;hether a child was daydreaiuing or was watching 
another child. 

KoBt of the disagreement in the adult's teaching 
behavior v/as with respect to the kind of questions being 
asked. The observers agreed that a question was being 
asked but disagreed on what type. of question it was. The 
observers also disagreed on when an adult v;as helping or doing 
some tiling for a child. Disagreement in behaviors occurring 
during child-child interactions nost often centered on whether 
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two children were involved in an interaction in which no 
materials were used. Pretending, sociodramatic and dramatic 
play activities were also sources of disagreement in describ- 
ing the nature of the children's activities. 

The two east coast observers also disagreed with each 
other on the child's behavior during child-adult inter- 
actions. That isr whether the child had initiated an inter- 
action with an adult or whether he was attending to an adult 
who was not paying attention to him. The type of controlling 
behavior the adult used was another area of disagreement 
between them (see Tables 5 and 6) . 

It should be noted that some of the highest and lowest 
reliabilities were found in items of low frequency. If the 
frequency was less than five, one agreement or disagreement 
could greatly alter the percent agreement. With frequencies 
greater than five a few agreements or disagreements do not alter 
the percent agreement so greatly. Because of the instability 
of the percent agreement for these low frequency items they 
were not included in the data analysis. Only items with 
frequencies greater than four were used in the analysis. It is 
recognized that psychologically sound behaviors are not always 
expressed in high frequencies. Unfortunately, if a stable 
reliability cannot be calculated it does not seem legitimate 
to analyze those categories, even though the effect of those 
behaviors, however infrequent, may have been great. 

Spring onsLze reliability > Some of the areas of disagree- 
ment during the spring data collection period were the same as 
those described in the fall reliability section. The observers 
still had difficulty in agreeing whether a child was day- 
dreaming or interacting with someone or something, whether a 
child was interacting with peers without using materials, and 
whether children were engaging in pretending, sociodramatic 
or dramatic play activities. Additional areas of disagree- 
ment in the spring were the controlling behaviors used by 
adults and the daily routine (see Tables 4 and 7) . 

The only disagreement between the two east coast observers 
during the spring data collection was whether an interaction 
involved physical contact (see Tables 6 and 8) . 

Reliability of combined items . In some cases one or more 
of the Items xn a category were combined in the analysis. 
These combined items and their reliabilities are reported 
in Table 9 and are described below <> 

1. Three of the Category 1 items, TAA, OBS and OTH, were 
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cornbined in the data analysis. Distinctions between 
classrooms or centers in the amount of time pupils 
interacted with each of these "nonregular" classroom 
personnel were not important. 

2. All the items in Category 3, NEGCT, POSCT and PROCT, 
were combined to form a "control*' item. The low 
frequency of these items during the reliability codings 
necessitated combining them to produce a stable percent 
agreement. This item, "control", was included with the 
Category 4 items in the analysis. 

3. Two of the Category 4 items, divergent questions (QDVG) 
and convergent questions (QCVG) , were combined in the 
analysis of the fall Trinidad and Greeley data, in the 
fall across -center comparisons, in the across-time 
comparisons of these two sites, and in the TDC--field class 
comparisons . 

4. The AA and OAA items in Category 1 were combined in the 
across- time comparisons since no attempt was made to code 
a particular aide as either AA or OAA for both observation 
periods . 

5. The revision made in Category 10 before the second data 
collection (Category 12 on the fall coding sheets) made 
it necessary to combine the fall items of 6+ and ALL 
into a 6+ item and to combine the spring iten\s of 6-10 
and 11-ALL into a 6+ item for across-time comparisons of 
groups containing more than five pupils. 



Data Analysis Procedure 



Descriptive Analysis 

Selected categories arid interaction types of the ACI 
are the variables used in the data analysis. The frequency 
and percentage occurrence of each behavior defined by the ACI 
categories and the eight interaction type were computed for 
both the fall and spring data collection. 

As explained here, it was not possible to analyze all 
of the observation categories. The fall data analysis does 
not include Categories 2, 8, 10, 11, 13 or 14. The items 
in Category 2 v/ere unreliable; Categories 8 and 10 were 
deleted from the instrument before the spring data collection 
and would therefore not have provided comparable data; 
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Category 11 hed to be eliminated because some items were coded so 
infrequently that no percent agreement could be computed; Category 
13 was coded incorrectly in Greeley and Trinidad and was un- 
reliable in New York and Florida; and Category 14, which identi- 
fies the interest center the target child was in, was not 
analysed. The kind and number of centers each teacher 
establ'.^*es turned out to be so varied that it would be laeaning- 
less to compare classroom interaction as a function of the 
child's location in the room. In addition to these categories, 
Category 6 could not be included in the Greeley and Trinidad 
analysis because the items were unreliable. 

For the spring analysis, Categories 9, 11, and 12 # which 
correspond to Categories 11, 13 and 1<? on the fall coding 
sheet, were not included. Some of the items in Category 9 
were unreliable and others occurred so infrequently during 
reliability observations that no stable reliability could be 
calculated. Category 11 items were unreliable in New York and 
Florida and were coded incorrectly in Trinidad and Greeley. 
Category 12 which identified the interest center the child was 
in, was not included in the analysis for the same reason it was 
not included in the fall analysis. Two additional categories, 
2 and 7, could not be analyzed for the New York and Florida 
data because of low iten^ relicibilities . 

In addition to the above categories, for both fall and 
spring data analysis, there are sorae interaction types and items 
within categories that could not be included in the analysis 
because of low reliability. 



Inferential nalyses 

Several complementary statistical procedures were used to 
analyze the categorical data provided by the ACI. The procedures 
were the Pe arson chi square statistic (and two modifications of 
the Pearson chi square) , measures of association , and confidence 
i ntervals for multinomial proportions > The procedures are 
complementary in that they each provide somewhat different informa- 
tion about the relationships in a contingency table, and all have 
shortcomings that are somewhat compensated for by the others. 
Contingency tables constructed from those ACI categories that 
could be included in the analyses were analyzed by all three 
procedures. 

The Pearson chi square was the starting point of all the 
analyses with the other procedures used to fill the gaps. The 
chi square statistic tests for independence of the variables 
that were used to construct a contingency table. One way of 
conceptualizing the chi square is as a simultaneous test of 
several multinomial distributions to determine the degree of 
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of similarity between them. For this study the cate- 
gorical variables were the four Follow Through sites, the 
selected categories of the ACI and some interaction types. 
The chi square value is calculated using the observed fre- 
quencies for each cell and the expected frequencies which 
are determined by the marginal totals of the contingency table. 
The obtained value of chi square along with the degrees of 
freedom for the table (based on the number of rows and 
columns in the table) can be used to determine the probability 
that the category an element of the table is assigned to on one 
variedDle is independent of the category to which it is assigned 
on the other variable. 

The requirements for using chi square are that there be 
a relatively large sample r^ize, that the categories be inde- 
pendent and exhaustive, and that the observations be inde- 
pendent. The categories on the ACI sheet are independent and 
exhaustive by definition. The requirement that each observa- 
tion be independent was met since this study is concerned with 
the individual behaviors that occur in a classroom and not the 
individual children in the classroom. The behaviors recorded 
are conceptualized as a random sample from the population of 
behaviors that occurred in the classroom and each element of 
behavior had the same chance of being selected. This view- 
point represents a conceptual shift as to what constructs 
population understudy. See Chassan (1961) and Chassan and 
Bellack (19 66) for further explanation of treating behaviors 
as populations rather than individual subjects. 

The shortcomings of the chi square statistic that were 
encountered in this study were the effect of the large number 
of observations, the inability of chi square to measure the 
strength of association, and the difficulty involved in using 
chi square to isolate individual cells of a table that contri- 
bute most heavily to the variability of distributions. The 
chi square statistic is one which is highly sensitive to the 
number of observations; by increasing the frequencies in each 
cell of a contingency table the chi square value is also in- 
creased even though the proportion in each cell remains un- 
changed (see Blalock, 1960, for a clear discussion of the 
problem) . Since, for some analyses the number of observations 
for each grade used in each center was approximately 2,500, 
it is expected that the null hypothesis of no statistical 
significance v/ould be rejected for many of the contingency 
tables, even in situations when the association between vari- 
ables is very low. The chi square indicates whether or not 
variables are independent, but does not measure the degree of 
the association. Two measures of association, tau and lambda, 
described by Goodman and Kruskal (1954) , were used in this 
study (this tau should not be confused with Kendall's tau). 
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Both measures Indicate the proportion of error reduction gained 
when trying to predict which cell of a contingency table an 
element should be assigned to. The error reduction is based 
on the following procedure: given the element *s category on one 
of the variables # can the category it belongs to for the other 
variable be predicted with greater accuracy than if there is 
no knowledge at all about the element? For example, a value of 
.25 in one of the measures indicates that 25% fewer errors would 
be made in predicting which cell a behavior belongs to if either 
the behavior itself or the site in which it was observed was 
identified as opposed to no information at all about the 
behavior. Both tau and lambda have asyimietric and symmetric forms. 
The asyimietric form is somewhat analogous to regression where the 
coefficients obtained will be different for predicting vari-- 
able B given variable A, then vice versa. The syinmetric form of 
the statistics is more analogous to the correlation coefficient 
where degree of relationship between two variables is measured. 
Since the object of this study was to determine if the variables 
were related in any sense rather than in a cause and effect 
manner, the symmetric form was used. 

Both tau and lambda have the same requirements for use: 
there must be two multi-category variables to assign elements 
to, there is no relevant underlying continua, and there is no 
natural property in common; that is, the range of attainable 
values for both statistics is 0 to 1 inclusive. There is also 
an important distinction; both are 0 in the case of statistical 
independence but lambda will also be 0 when the maximum fre- 
quencies of a contingency table lie in one row and in one 
column, even though statistical independence does not hold. Tau 
is 0 if and only if there is statistical independence (see 
examples below) . 

The difference between the two statistics is the basis 
for the predictions . Each ass\ames optimal prediction but the 
criteria defining optimal prediction is different. Lambda is 
calculated using minimum nximber of errors as the basis for the 
prediction but tau is calculated using reconstruction of dis- 
tribution as the basis for the predictions. 

Therefore, the interpretation for a contingency table that 
simultaneously has a zero lambda and a nonzero tau is that 
the category predicted for an individual on one variable is 
not affected by knowledge of the other category if minimum 
number of errors is the criteria for prediction. The pre- 
diction is influenced if reconstruction of the distribution 
is the criterion. 

The following pair of contingency tables indicates the 
impact of sample size on chi square, for lambda and tau. The 
tables have identical distributions proportionally but the 
values in Table B are ten times the equivalent values in Table A . 
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Table A 



Table B 



A(l) 



A(2) 



A(l) 



A(2) 



B(l) 
B(2) 



5 
15 
20 



15 

16 
31 



20 
31 
51 



50 
150 
200 



150 
160 
310 



200 
310 
510 



Chi square 
tau 

lambda 



1.895 
.0547 
.0 



Chi square = 
tau = 
lan±>da = 



26.922 
.0547 
.0 



This example illustrates the sensitivity of chi square to 
sample size and the stability cf tau and laiiibda. Table 1 has 
a nonsignificant chi square, a tau greater than .05, and a 
2iero lairJ^da; Table 2 has the sane proportions in each cell as 
Table 1, but the nurJber of observations is ten tiraes greater 
v/ith the result being a highly significcint chi square (beyond 
.0001) . Both tables have the sarre tau value and zero lambdas. 
The implications of this are that the higher U provides a 
greater degree of certainty that the variables A and B are 
not independent but does not increase the degree of association. 
Lambda is zero because with the criterion of minimum number of 
errors of prediction, the cells with the highest frequency 
would be predicted. For example, if one were to attempt to pre- 
dict the B category for an individual, he would choose B(2) 
since the chance of making an error would be less there than 
for 3(1) since over 3/5 of the individuals are in B(2). Know- 
ledge of the individual's A category would not influence our 
choice cf a B category. The same thing would be true if we 
were attempting to predict the A category for an individual. 
However, if the criterion for prediction was to attempt to 
reconstruct the distribution, knowledge of the category would be 
helpful since tlie relative proportions are different for each 
category. 

Chi square and the measures of association provide infor- 
mation c±)out the independence of the variables and the relative 
degree of relationship but the problems of individual cells and 
other subsets of the data are not answered by these procedures. 
It is possible that a relatively small number of cells or per- 
haps even a single cell in a contingency table can contribute 
sufficient variability to a distribution to cause the chi square 
value calculated from the entire table to be significant. Al- 
though there is no significance level attached to the measures 
of association, it is still possible that one or a few cells of 
a table could have a relatively large effect on the obtained 
values. These procedures, (Bresnahan and Shapiro, 1966) and (Smith, 1966) 
can also be used to isolate cells but the procedures are some 
what laborious. In order to filter out the effects of categories 
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that had low reliability ^ categories that did not have relia- 
bilities calculated, and cells with low expected frequencies 
the Bresnahan and Shapiro procedure was used. This method of 
calculating chi square uses the marginals from the entire table 
to calculate expected frequencies but the chi square value is 
calculated using only the cells of interest. This chi square 
formula contains terms to correct for lack of goodness-of-f it 
in the margins. The chi square value calculated by this method 
*can be regar<led as the contribution of the table remaining to 
the chi square of the original table" (Bresnahan J., and Shapiro 
M. , 1966, pg. 260). The degrees of freedom are the same as they 
would be if the cells omitted from the chi square calculation 
were pooled or discarded. 

In order to test hypotheses about subsets of a contin- 
gency table the procedure described by Smith (1972) was used. 
This procedure is completely analogous to the Sheffe proce- 
dure in analysis of variance. The Smith formula is identical 
to the Bresnahan and Shapiro formula but uses the degrees of 
freedom from the original contingency table. Goodman (1965) 
suggested using confidence intervals to detect differences in 
proportions within a multinomial distribution. This method can 
be extended to compare differences across corresponding cells 
of several multinomial distributions. 

This means that the population parameter for each cate- 
gory will fall within the interval with a probability of at 
least .99 (1 - alpha) . Therefore, in comparing confidence 
intervals for corresponding categories between two distribu- 
tions it is only necessary to determine if the confidence 
intervals overlap to detemine the probability that the popu- 
lation parameters could be equal « In the case where the 
confidence intervals for corresponding categories of distribu- 
tions do not overlap, the probability that the population 
parameters are equal is less than .02. Since it is known that 
the probability of each confidence interval containing the 
population parameter is .99, the joint probability of both 
confidence intervals simultaneously containing the population 
parameters is .99 X .99 or .9801. Therefore, the probability 
that corresponding categories with nonover lapping confidence 
intervals have equal population parameters is less than 1 - .9801. 

An examination of the figures that were produced from the 
confidence intervals can quickly indicate which categories were 
significantly different (alpha - .02) both within a single 
distribution or between categories of different distributions. 
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Day to Day Variations 



In addition to coimnents from teachers themselves {see 
section on Typical Day Forms) , another indicator of whether 
the days selected for observation are representative of all 
other days can be obtained by comparing the behaviors record- 
ed during the first half of the observation made in each class 
with those behaviors recorded during the second half of the 
observation in the same class. If the classrooms look similar 
from one day of observation to the next, one can assume that 
the picture presented by the observations is in fact a stable 
one. 

With the exception of Greeley, one first grade class and 
one third grade class were randomly selected from each center 
for these day-to-day comparisons. None of the first grade 
classes in Greeley were selected because the school sched- 
uling made it difficult to divide the observation into half- 
day periods. Each of the classes selected had been observed 
in the spring for two mornings and two afternoons . The data 
from the first niorning and the first afternoon of observation 
in each of these classes were coitibined as were the data from the second 
morning and afternoon of observation. The "first" day was 
then compared to the "second*' day on each of the ACI categories 
and the interaction types. Because not more than one coder 
observed in each of these classes all the categories could be 
included in these comparisons. However, the low frequency 
of Category 2 items and Category 13 items prevented them from 
being included in the analysis for specific classes. 

The amount of day-to-day variations in six of these 
seven classes was slight. The small number of observations 
involving adult teaching behavior (Category 4) , the kind of 
attention given by adults (Category 5), and certain interaction 
types, however, should be noted. 

Two of the classes showed significant changes in only one 
variable* An item in Category 12 changed across the two days 
of observation in class 1# and class 2 varied only in an inter- 
action type. Four other classes varied only slightly more: two 
items in Category 4 and an interaction type changed in class 3; 
in class 4 one item in both Category 1 and Category 9 varied; 
and Category 12 items and the interaction type varied across 
the tv;o observation days in classes 5 and 6. The greatest 
amount of variation occurred in class 7 In which the identity 
of the adults the child interacted with, the kind of attention 
children received, the type of materials used, and the inter- 
action type, changed significantly across the two days of observa- 
tions . 

With the exception of the one first grade (7), the 
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classes looked very similar when observed at different time 
periods. The amount of day-to-day variation was minimal and 
it can be concluded that the observations did provide stable 
representative pictures of teacher and student behavior. 

The amount of day-to-day variation in classrooms in which 
the 20-minute observation procedure was used was also examined. 
One classroom varied only slightly with one item in Category 
12 and one in Category 1 changing. The amount of variation for 
the other classes, however, was greater. 

The four classes varied across the two days of observation 
with respect to the adult the child interacted with and the 
size of the group that included him. The kind of material 
children used varied across two classes as did daily routine. 
Interaction type varied in one classroom. 

These variations may be due to the fact that different child- 
ren were observed on each observation day. Using the standard 
observation procedure, which showed little day-to-day variety, the 
observer watched the same children on each day of observation. 



Comparisons of Two Observation Procedures 

As previously mentioned, the curriculxam specialists felt 
that the observation procedure had two shortcomings: the limited 
amount of observations made on each child and the lack of direct 
observation of the teacher. The observation system does focus 
on the adults in the classroom but only when the observed child 
is interacting with them. 

During the spring observation period, the Florida coder 
collected data in four classrooms, observing five children and 
the teacher for 20-minute intervals (see section on Observation 
Procedure Changes for more information regarding the selection 
of these children) . The project coordinator also observed 
first grade and third grade students in the TDC using this pro- 
cedure. Comparisons were made of the data collected using this 
observation procedure with the data collected using the standard 
observation procediare. The observations that focused directly 
on the teacher were not included in the 20-mj.nute observation 
data used in these comparisons since the teacher was never the 
"target" during the regular observation procedure. Categories 
4 and 15 could not be included in the comparisons for three of 
the six classrooms. 

These comparisons indicated that the two observation 
procedures did present different pictures of four of the six 
classrooms. The amount of daily variation in the 20-minute 
observations, however, should be considered. 
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One classroom in Florida showed no differences in teacher 
and child behaviors when the two observation techniques were 
used and the third grade in the TDC differed only in the size 
of group the children were in. The other four classes, however , 
did not look similar when these two observation procedures 
were used. The size of the group children were in and the 
type of material used changed in two. Other differences in 
the amount of time spent in large group, teacher-structured 
activities and the amount of time spent passively interacting 
with peers were unique to particular classes. 

These comparisons indicate that different observation 
procedures present different pictures of the same classrooms. 
It is difficult, however, to say which procedure provides 
the more accurate classroom picture. At least part of the 
difference is due to the greater day-to-day variation found 
in the 20-minute observation procedure. 
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RESULTS 



Organization of Results Section 

Because of the large volume of results produced from the 
data analysis, only summaries of the five major kinds of anal- 
yses are presented in this section, Ihese include summaries 
of the fall data analysis, the spring data analysis, analysis 
of fall-spring comparisons, analysis of TDC-field class com- 
parisons and Follow Through/non-Follow Through comparisons, A 
more detailed description of the results from these compar- 
isons is reported in Appendix C, along with figures of 
Goodman's simultaneous confidence intervals for the comparisons. 
The comparison of outcome measures with process variables is 
also reported in this section. 

The summaries of the fall and spring data analyses describe 
how those classes that were rated (either by curriculum assist- 
ants or field consultants) as well-implemented differed from 
those classes that were rated less well-implemented. The 
curriculum assistants, who are familiar with the Cognitive 
Curriculum and with the individual classrooms, used the Imple- 
mentation Matrix to rate each classroom in the fall and spring. 
The Implementation Matrix is a procedure developed by the 
High/Scope Follow Through curriculum and research staff for 
obtaining global ratings on 15 variables related to the opera- 
tion of a model classroom. The levels at which classrooms 
could be rated on the 15 variables are shown in Figure 1, For 
a more complete description of the procedure for using this 
matrix to assess implementation see Volume II of the 1973 Year 
End Report, For comparisons with observation data, a mean 
implementation score was obtained for each class. The highest- 
and lowest -rated classrooms for each center with each grade 
level were identified and compared. 

Because of incomplete spring ratings by the curriculum 
assistants, the field consultants' ratings were used to identify 
the best-implemented classes and least well-implemented classes 
during the second collection period. Field consultants are 
High/Scope Follow Through curriculum specialists who work 
closely with curriculum assistants and teachers in a particular 
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center to facilitate the understauiing and implementation of 
the Cognitive Curriculum. 

Also included in these summaries are those characteristics 
which differentiate particular centers from the other centers. 

Those classroom variables which changed most consistently 
across the two data collection periods for each center are re- 
ported in the fall-spring comparisons. The ways in which the 
field classes differed from the TDC are reported in the summary 
of the TDC-field class comparisons and the teacher and child 
behaviors which differentiated the Follow Through classes from 
the non-Follow Through classes are discussed in the summary of 
the Follow Through/non-Follow Through comparisons. 



Summary of Fall Data Analysis 

The variables which distinguished the first grade well- 
implemented classes from the less we 11 -implemented classes were 
not consistent across the four sites. That is, the variables 
that differentiated the well -implemented first grade class in 
Trinidad from the least well-implemented class were not the 
same variables that differentiated the well- implemented first 
grade classes from the least well-implemented classes in the 
other three centers. The highi^gt- and lowest-rated classes in 
two centers, however, did look similar. Children in the well- 
implemented classes in Trinidad and Florida were often involved 
in teacher-directed or teacher-structured activities whereas the 
children in the lower-rated classes were often involved in self- 
selected activities. Children in the less we 11- implemented classes 
in both Greeley and Florida were more often in small groups. 

The highest-rated third grade classes in each of the four 
centers looked similar as did the lower"rated third grade 
classes. The children in the well-implenxented classes were 
usually involved in activities of their choice and were more 
often in small groups. The children in the less well-implemented 
classes were usually involved in teacher-directed activities 
and were more often in large groups. 

Across-center comparisons of the fall data showed that 
Greeley first grade classes were more teacher-directed than 
first grades in the other centers. Compared to other first 
grade students, the children in this center were also less 
often in groups containing the entire class and were more of- 
ten in groups containing more than five students. Children in 
the third grade classes in this center, however, were more of- 
ten involved in activities of their choice and less often in- 
volved in teacher-directed activities than other third grade 
children. Child-material interaction also occurred more 
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frequently in these third grade classes than in other centers. 

There were no consistent differences between children in 
the first grade classes in Trinidad and children in other 
first grade classes. The third grade students in this center, 
compared to third grade students in other centers, were more 
often involved in teacher-directed or teacher-structured 
activities, interacted more often with adults, and interacted 
less frequently with both children and materials. 

Individual attention and small groups characterized the 
first grade classes in Florida. Groups containing the entire 
class characterized the third grade classes in this center. 
Coth the first grade classes and the third grade classes in 
New York were characterized by child-child/child-material 
interactions. These students used materials in their inter- 
actions with peers more frequently than students in the other 
three centers. The first grade students in this center inter- 
acted less frequently with just materials and more reading and 
writing activities were observed in the third grades in this 
site than in the other sites. 



Summary of Spring Data Analysis 

The characteristics which differentiated both the first 
grade and third grade well- implemented classes from the less 
well-implemented classes were not consistent across the centers. 
The variables that described the best implemented first grade 
class in Greeley were not those that described the best imple- 
mented classes in Trinidad, Florida, and New York. Only one 
characteristic, small groups, was common to the we 11- implemented 
first grade classes in New York and Trinidad. 

Two of the well- implemented third grade classes had common 
characteristics. Child autonomy and small groups characterized 
the Trinidad and Greeley classes. 

The number of unique characteristics of each center 
decreased during the spring observations. Across-center 
comparisons showed that the first grade classes in Florida 
and New York were mere child-directed than the Trinidad and 
Greeley first grades. The New York students in both the first 
grades and third grades again used materials in their inter- 
actions with their peers more often than students in other 
centers. The third grade students here also interacted more 
often with their peers, received less individual attention 
from adults, and were more often in large groups. Trinidad 
first grade students read more often than other first grade 
students and used object materials less often • They were 
also more often in small groups. Greeley third graders were 
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distinguished by the relatively higher frequency of child^ 
material interactions and the relatively lower frequency of 
child- adult/chi Id -child/child-material interactions . 



Summary of Fall- Spring Comparisons 

The Trinidad first grade classes were more teacher- 
directed in the spring than in the fall. The children in 
these classes were less often in activities of their choice 
and were more often in small groups during the second obser- 
vation period. They also had fewer child-adult interactions 
and interacted less frequently with the teacher when they did 
interact with an adult. The children in the Trinidad third 
grade classes used more object materials in the spring and 
were more often in small groups. They also had fewer child- 
adult interactions during the second observation period* 

The Greeley first grade children were morf;? autonomous 
in the spring than in the fall. They were more often involved 
in activities of their choice in the spring and also used 
object materials more frequently. There were no consistent 
changes in the third grade classes in this center across the 
two data collection periods. 

Child-autonomy was also descriptive of the Florida first 
grade classes in the spring. The children in these classes 
were more often involved in self-selected activities during the 
second data collection period than during the first. Small 
groups also characterized these classes in the spring as did 
child-adult/child-child/child' -material interactions . Child- 
ren in these classes were less often involved in child-adult/ 
child-material interactions during the spring and when they 
interacted with an adult, it was less often the teacher. The 
children in the third grade classes in this center used 
object materials more frequently in the spring and were more 
often in small groups of three to five students. 

The only change in the first grade in New York was 
the size of the group children were in. During the spring 
New York first graders were more often by themselves and less 
often in groups containing more than five students. The third 
graders in this center spent less time in activities of their 
choice during the second observation period. Fewer large 
groups were observed during this collection as were fewer 
reading and writing activities. 
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Summary of Analyses of TDC-Field Class Comparisons 

Three variables, behavior during child-child interactions, 
material type, and group size, consistently differentiated 
first and third grade field classes from the TDC. Children 
in the four field sites were not as task-oriented during 
child-child interactions as the TDC students. In these 
classrooms there was more occurrence of children passively 
watching other children and less occurrence of active child- 
child interactions in which materials were used. These 
kinds of behaviors during child-child interactions differ- 
entiated about one-third of the field classes from the TDC. 

More than one-half of the field classes differed from 
the TDC in the amount of time object materials and reading 
materials were used. Children in the field classes were 
more often involved in reading activities than children in 
the TDC, whereas the TDC children used object materials more 
often than the students in many of the field classes. 

The first grade classes and the third grade classes 
differed from the TDC in different ways with respect to 
group size. The children in first grade classes were more 
often in groups containing more than 11 students or the 
entire class than first graders in the TDC, and the third 
grade students in the field classes were more often in groups 
containing from three to five students than the TDC third 
graders . 

The first grade and third grade students in the TDC 
were more actively involved in interactions with their 
peers, used materials in these interactions, and read less 
often than students in the first and third grade field classes. 
The first graders in the TDC were also less often in large 
groups containing more than 11 students and the third 
grade students in the TDC were less often in small groups 
containing from three to five students. 



Summary of Follow Through/Non-Follow Through Comparisons 

Both the first grade comparisons and the third grade 
comparisons of Follow Through and non-Follow Through classes 
produced similar results. The children in the Follow Through 
classes wero given more individual attention by adults, were 
more often in small groups and more often used materials 
during their interactions with other students. The adults 
in the non-Follow Through classes usually interacted with a 
group of students rather than with individual students. The 
students in these classes were usually in large groups and 
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were often only passively involved with their peers. 

The picture presented by the observation data for the 
Follow Through classes is one in which small groups of 
children are actively involved with both peers and materials 
and receive individual attention from adults during these 
interactions. The picture the observation data present of 
the non~Follow Through classes is one in which the teacher 
is addressing a large group of children who are sometimes 
attending to her and sometimes watching other children. 

Comparisons of Outcome Measures with Process Variables 

To investigate whether a relationship exists between 
outcome measures and process variables, the observation data 
on children with high Stanford-Binet (S-B) test scores were 
compared with the observation data on children with low 
Stanford-Binet test scores. A random sample of children in 
each center and at each grade level who have been in Cogni- 
tively Oriented Curriculum classes since their start in 
elementary school receive the Stanf ord-Binet as part of the 
High/Scope Foundation's sponsor evaluation procedure. This 
information was available for 19 of the classrooms involved 
in this study. 

The number of children in each class receiving the Binet 
varied from six to 16. Since the standard deviation of the 
mean score was large for each class the mean could not be 
applied to the entire class. Instead, only the observation 
data of the children receiving the S-B were analyzed rather 
than the observation data of the entire class. The mean S-B 
score for each classroom was computed and those scores above 
and below the mean were labeled "high" and "low" respectively. 
Student's t tests indicated that the mean S-B score of the 
"high" group and the mean of the "low" group differed signi- 
ficantly from each other in each of the 19 classes, indicating 
that the "high" and "low" groups actually differed from each 
other in terms of the Stanf ord-Binet . The mean S-B score of 
the "low" group ranged from 6 8 to 95 for the 19 classrooms 
and the mean of the "high" group ranged from 82 to 121. 

The next step was to compare the observation data from 
the "high" and "low" groups. Since the number of children 
receiving the S-B was small and since the number of observations 
per pupil was small, only those categories that had sufficient 
frequency to analyze could be included in the comparisons. 
The following categories were analyzed: Category 6 which 
described child-child interactions, Category 9 which indicates 
the type of material used, Category 12 which reflects the size 
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of the observed child •s group, and the interaction type 
which indicates whether the observed child was interacting 
with an adult, another child, or material. 

The results showed no differences between the children 
in the "high" and "low" S-B groups in the kind of materials 
they used, in their behavior during child-child interactions, 
or in the frequency with which they interacted with adults, 
children, and materials. Category 6 comparisons were made 
in all 19 classes. Category 9 -comparisons were made in 13 
classes, and interaction type comparisons were made in 17 
classes. Low expected frequencies accounted for the varying 
number of classrooms that could be included in the comparisons. 

Category 12, group size, differentiated the "low" from 
the "high" group in four of the 18 classrooms that could be 
compared on this variable. The differences were not consis- 
tent, however. In two classrooms small groups of three to 
five students characterized the "low" groups and large groups 
of six or more characterized the "high" group. In two other 
classes, however, small groups of two to five students char- 
acterized the "high" group. 

The small number of behaviors and categories that could 
be examined in these comparisons and the low frequency of some 
of these behaviors should be kept in mind when drawing conclu- 
sions from this analysis. The fact that this restricted view 
of the classroom process did not reveal any relationships with 
this one outcome measure does not mean that such relationships 
do not exist. Future studies of this nature should collect a 
larger sample of process data on the children for whom outcome 
data are available. This is planned for the 1973-74 Follow 
Through classroom observations. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



The analyses presented in the results section are 
suiranarized here. The focus for this discussion is provided 
by the five questions originally posed in this study. 

. Do differences in implementation occur when the 
curriculum is implemented in a wide variety of 
contexts? And what is the nature of these 
differences? 

The observation data confirm what program directors and 
field staff have reported — differences in implementation do 
occur when the Cognitive Curriculum is implemented in a 
variety of settings. For the most part, however, these 
differences are not consistent across time or grade levels. 
Only the relatively high frequency of interaction with peers 
distinguished the New York first and third grade students 
from students in Trinidad, Greeley, and Florida during both 
data collection periods; The relatively low frequency with 
which object materials were used in the first grade in Trini- 
dad differentiated them from the other first grades during 
each data collection period and the relatively high frequency 
of child-adult/child-material interactions differentiated the 
Trinidad third grade from other third grades during both 
collection periods. 

Additional distinguishing characteristics of each center 
were peculiar to specific grade levels and to specific data 
collection periods. The nature of these differences, however, 
suggests several inferences even though they are restricted 
to a particular grade level and a particular observation period. 

First, Greeley first grade students, observed during the 
fall data collection period, can be distinguished from the 
other first grade students by the relatively low frequency of 
individual attention, large groups, and object materials and 
by the relatively high frequency of child-adult interaction, 
child-material interactions, and teacher-structured activities. 
These differences suggest that Greeley first graders are 
characterized by high relative occurrences of small group, 
teacher-directed activities in which teacher statements are 



directed to the group as a whole rather than to individual 
children . 

New York and Florida first grade students look similar 
to each other and are distinguished from both Trinidad and 
Greeley by the relatively high frequency of object materials 
and large groups. Florida is further differentiated from 
the other three centers by relatively high frequency of 
individual attention and small groups and New York is further 
distinguished from the other centers by the relatively high 
occurrence of child-child/child-material interactions. These 
distinguishing characteristics suggest that Florida students 
spend a portion of their day in small groups during which 
they receive individual attention from adults. They also 
spend some time in large group activities. The character- 
istics descriptive of New York present only a piecemeal 
picture. The children in first grade classes in this center 
are often involved in interactions with both peers and materials 
and are also often in large groups. 

The differences among the first grades in these four 
centers do not hold true for the third grades. The third 
grade comparisons indicate that the Trinidad third grade can 
be distinguished from other third grades by the relatively 
low frequency of written materials, child-selected activities 
and the relatively high frequency of teacher-structured 
activities, and child-adult/child-material interactions. These 
differences suggest that the Trinidad third grade classes look 
similar to the Greeley first grade classes. The Trinidad 
classes are characterized by the relatively high occurrence 
of teacher- structured groups in which the children are attend- 
ing either to the teacher or to materials being presented. 

The third grade classes in Greeley differ from third 
grades in the other centers by the relatively high frequency 
of child-selected activities. New York third grade students, 
like the first grade students, are differentiated from 
students in the other centers by the relatively high frequency 
of child-child interactions that invol^^e materials. 

Florida and New York first grade classes observed in the 
spring can be distinguished from the Trinidad and Greeley 
students by the relatively high frequency of child-autonomy 
and large groups. New York students also interacted more 
frequently with peers than students in other centers. The 
picture presented for New York first grades is one in which 
children are involved with each other in activities of their 
choice. Materials and adults are often involved in these 
interactions. 
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Trinidad first grade students can be distinguished from 
other first grade students by the relatively high frequency 
of reading activities, small groups, child-material inter- 
actions, child-adult/child-material interactions and by the 
relatively low frequency of object materials and child-autonomy 
These differences suggest that the first grade students in 
this center are usually in small groups which are structured 
by adults ; often the focus of these groups was on children 
reading or responding to the adult. 

Florida third grade students observed during the spring 
data collection period differed from Trinidad and New York 
third graders by the relatively high frequency of child-autonomy 
This suggests that children in Florida had more input into 
their daily schedule than the children in New York and Trini- 
dad. The relatively high frequency of adults giving instruc- 
tions or directions to the entire class characterized Florida 
and New York third grades. These differences suggest that 
Florida students are frequently involved in activities of 
their choice but also spend some time in large group, teacher- 
directed activity. New York students were distinguished from 
other students by the high frequency of interactions with 
their peers. 

For each center there are some aspects of the curriculum 
which are implemented to a greater degree than in other centers 
whether it is the high occurrence of individual attention or 
the high occurrence of object or concrete materials. Most of 
these distinguishing variables, however, are a function of 
both grade level and time. 

. How do ratings by curriculum assistants and field 
consultants relate to classroom observation assess- 
ments? 

The relationship between classroom ratings by curriculum 
assistants and field consultants and classroom observation 
information is not consistent across classrooms. Fall ratings 
of the third grade classes made by the curriculiom assistants 
were consistent with the information provided by the obser- 
vations. The differences between the well-implemented classes 
and the least well- implemented classes were clearly shown 
in the observation data. The classes rated as highest in 
terms of implementation had more occurrence of child-selected 
activities and small groups while the classes rated as lowest 
in implementation had more occurrence of teacher-directed 
activities and large groups. This relationship between the 
curriculum assistants' ratings in the fall and the observation 
data did not hold true for the first grade classes. Two of the 
classes rated as well- implemented did not appear to be well- 
implemented according to the classroom observations and two of 
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the classes rated as the least well-implemented appeared to 
be well- implemented. 

Spring ratings of the first grade classes in New York 
and Florida indicated that the curriculum was being imple- 
mented equally well in each classroom. Differences among 
the classes in New York according to the classroom obser- 
vations were slight. The observation data showed a number 
of differences among the classes in Florida, however. There 
was a direct relationship between the curriculiam assistants' 
ratingr of the Greeley third grade classes and the classroom 
observations but only a slight relationship between the 
classroom ratings of the third grade classes in New York and 
Florida and the classroom observations. 

The relationship between classroom ratings made by the 
field consultants in the spring and the observations made 
in the classrooms also varied as a function of the center and 
grade level. 

These discrepancies between the ratings made by field 
consultants and classroom observations seem to indicate that 
variables other than those assessed by the observation instru- 
ment were used as criteria in selecting the well-implemented 
classes and the least well-implemented classes. 

. How well is the Cognitive Curriculum being 
implemented? 

Because of its close supervision by curriculum special- 
ists, the TDC serves as the "model" cognitive classroom. Thus, 
comparisons among the TDC and classes at each site provide 
a partial answer to the question. The answer is only partial 
because the TDC differs from most field sites in physical 
arrangement and in the mixing of grade levels that occurs at 
the TDC. The results of the comparisons suggest that certain 
aspects of the curriculum are being successfully implemented 
in all classrooms, other aspects are not being implemented, 
and still other aspects are successfully implemented in some 
classrooms but not in others. 

The behavior of the teachers in the field, both in terms 
of the amount of questioning, controlling, listening, and 
explaining they did and in terms of the frequency with which 
they interacted with their students on a one-to-one basis or 
as a member of a group, is very similar to the behavior of 
the teachers in the TDC. On the other hand, group size and 
frequency of reading activities consistently differentiated 
many of the field classes from the TDC. Compared to the TDC, 
there was a relatively high frequency of reading activities 
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in the field classes, a relatively high frequency of large 
groups in the first grade field classes, and a relatively 
high frequency of small groups in the third grade field 
classes. Daily routine, interaction type, and the type of 
behavior occurring when children interact with their peers 
differentiated at least one-third of the field classes from 
the "model" classroom. Daily routine and interaction type 
did not differ consistently from the TDC, but the nature of 
child-child interactions did. Children in the TDC more 
often used materials when they were interacting with their 
peers and were less frequently passively watching other 
children. To the extent that the ACI reflects aspects of 
the Cognitive Curriculum, the observations indicate that the 
curriculum as it exists in the TDC is not being totally 
implemented in the field. 

These comparisons, however, cannot provide a complete 
answer to the question of successful implementation because 
of the developmental nature of the curriculum and of the 
observation instrument. The ACI by no means represents a 
definitive statement of what the Cognitive Curriculum should 
look like. It does represent an initial attempt to tap those 
classroom processes thought to be important in the implemen- 
tation of the Cognitive Curriculum. There are classroom 
activities and interactions important in the implementation of 
the curriculum, such as representation, which were not reflected 
in the first edition of the ACI. The development of the 
Cognitive Curriculum is also an ongoing process and as new 
aspects of cognitive development are explored and incorpor- 
ated into the curriculum, the criteria for defining a well- 
implemented classroom change. 

. What is the relation of classroom interactions to 
outcome measures? 

Because of the small number of children in each classroom 
who received the Stanford-Binet and the small number of obser- 
vations per pupil, the observed and expected frequencies of 
the ACI items restricted the number of categories that could 
be included in the comparisons of outcome measure and class- 
room behavior. Three of the ACI categories (6, 9, and 12) and 
the interaction type were used in these comparisons. 

When the observation data of children with high Stanford- 
Binet scores were compared with the observational data of 
children with lov; Stanford-Binet scores in the same classroom, 
no differences were seen in three of the four variables 
examined. The children with Stanford-Binet scores higher than 
the class mean and the children with scores below the mean 
used the same type of materials, engaged in similar behavior 
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during child-child interactions, and interacted in similar 
frequencies with adults, peers, and materials. The sizi of 
the groups that children were in did differentiate the high 
scoring students from the low scoring students in four of the 
18 classes. These differences were not consistent, however. 
In two classrooms small groups of three to five characterized 
children with low S-B scores, whereas in the other twc class- 
rooms small groups were characteristic of children with high 
S-B scores. These limited comparisons, then, found little or 
no relationship between an outcome measure and four of the 
prccess variables assessed. 

. Is interaction analysis a viable method for 

obtaining curriculum implementation information? 

Interaction analysis is a viable method for obtaining 
curriculum implementation information if two requirements are 
met. First, the coding system must reflect process variables 
that are directly related to the implementation of a particu- 
lar curriculum and secondly, the frequencies with which the 
desired behaviors are expected to occur in a well-implemented 
classroom must be known. 

Depending on the data analysis and the number of variables 
being assessed, interaction analysis systems can provide 
several indicators of implementation. It is possible that a 
teaching team may be implementing the curriculum in certain 
areas but not in others. For example, the comparisons of the 
field classes with the TDC showed that adults in the field 
were implementing the particular aspect of the Cognitive 
Curriculum that advocates the use of individual attention by 
adults. In the area of material usage, however, the field 
classrooms were not implementing the curriculum in the same 
way that it was being implemented in the TDC. The children 
in the field classes were involved in reading activities more 
often than the children in the "model" classroom. Both the 
TDC-field class comparisons and the comparisons between the 
well-implemented classes and least well-implemented classes 
in each center indicated that classroom observation coding 
systems can differentiate classes functioning on different 
levels of implementation. 



Conclusion 

Classroom observation is a valuable tool for providing 
information about teacher and child behaviors and various 
aspects of curriculum implementation. In this study the 
observation instrument focused specifically on teacher and 
child behaviors, interactions, and activities that were relevant 
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to the Cognitive Curriculum. The results showed that 
curriculum-specific category systems can differentiate among 
classrooms and among centers. The potential for classroom 
observations seems great: They are useful to curriculum 
consultants In identifying what areas of a curriculum a 
teacher might need assistance in^ and they are useful to 
teachers in knowing where their strengths and weaknesses 
lie. Most importantly y the analysis of classroom inter- 
action is vital to curriculvim developers and evaluators for 
understanding the processes that contribute to the success- 
ful implementation of the curriculum. 
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ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM INTERACTION (ACI) 



The Analysis of Classroom Interaction has been developed 
by the JFigh/Scope Educational Research Foundation to record 
the classroom interactions occurring in its Follow Through 
centers ♦ The ACI is an outgrowth of the PROSE (Personal 
Record of School Experience) which was developed by Medley 
and his colleagues at the Educational Testing Service (Medley, 
Quirk, Schluck and Ames, 1971) and which had been used in 
several research projects conducted by the High/Scope Founda- 
tion (Deloria, Dick, Hanvey and Love, 1972; Sheriff, 1971) • 
This experience in using the PROSE has made it possible to 
adapt the most desirable and relevant features of that proce- 
dure and to modify the behavior categories in such a way that 
they would more adequately capture the classroom interactions 
thought to be important for a we 11- implemented Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum. The categories found in this first 
edition of the ACI by no means represent the definitive 
statement of what the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum should 
look like* As data are collected and as the results are 
examined by curriculum specialists, refinements and modifi- 
cations will undoubtedly occur • 

Figure 1 shows the form to be used for recording the 
observed behavior ♦ On the right side of the score form, 
the subject identification can be coded so that each child 
receives a unique I*D* numbei* Information concerning 
teacher, observer, center, etc», appearing on the right side 
of the ACI sheet, should be completely filled out by the 
observer ♦ In the "remarks" section, on the upper right-hand 
side of the sheet, the observer can write a physical descrip- 
tion of the student • This physical description should contain 
a description of the items of clothing which uniquely identify 
the child within the classroom, so that the observer can 
readily locate the child when it is his turn to be observed. 
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whether or not the observer knows his name. When the observer 
takes a breaks he should record the length of the break and 
the activity time or segmeiit of the daily routine that is 
going on while he is taking the break. This will be recorded 
on a separate sheet of paper. 

ACI contains 13 major categories. Each category contains 
several subcategories which define the type of event in which 
the child or adult is engaged. With the exception of Cate- 
gory 7 and 11 ^ only one subcategory can be marked within 
each category for any event. If none of the subcategories 
apply to the event observed^ the observer leaves that category 
completely blank for that event. For example ^ if a child 
were playing with a classmate. Categories 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
would be left blank and only Categories 6 through 13 would be 
marked. 

The major unit of observation for each child is called 
a "cycle." One cycle consists of five events, each signaled 
by a timer at 25-second intervals. The time span covered 
by a complete cycle, then, is 125 seconds. Within a cycle, 
each event is coded in a separate column on each of the 13 
categories. The first event in cycle A, for example, would 
be coded in column (1) for Categories 1 through 13; the 
second event would be coded in column (2) for the first 11 
categories since Categories 12 and 13 are coded only every 
first and fifth event, and so on. 

Each student is observed for 125 seconds and his beha- 
vior is recorded in cycle A. When this process is completed 
for all students to be observed, wh^ch will be the entire 
class, the first student is observed a second time, and his 
behavior is coded in cycle B, and so on. Each child will 
be observed for four cycles. Additional cycles per child 
will be coded if time permits. 

Which events are to be recorded is determined by a 
portable tape recorder or a specially designed battery- 
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powered timer which emits audible signals at fixed intervals 
into an earphone worn in the observer's ear. The timer or 
tape cassette should be adjusted to produce two signals. 
One signal will be produced at approximately 25-second 
intervals, the other signal will precede the 25*second signal 
by three seconds and serve as a cue to the observer to watch 
the target child for three seconds* The 22-second interval 
is required because the observer must code up to 15 cate- 
gories to describe each event, and still have time to observe 
the child again before the next signal* Thus, the three- 
second interval identifies the events which are to be re- 
corded. At the end of the three*second interval, the observer 
should immediately code what he has observed* The observer 
should attempt to complete the recording within 10 to 12 
seconds so that he can observe as much of the child's behavior, 
and of whatever may be going on, during the 22-second interval* 
This is necessary in order for the observer to better under- 
stand and code the child's behavior during the interval 
signaled by the timer* But only the events actually occurring 
during the three'^second interval should be coded * 
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Definitions of the Categories 



Child-Adult Contacts 

Categories 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of ACI are coded only when 
the child is paying attention to an adult during the three- 
second interval; otherwise tney are left blank « 

Category 1 identifies the adult/. Category 2 indicates 
the activity of the child. Category 3 indicates the type of 
control the adult used. Category 4 describes the activity 
of the adult in the event being described, and Category 5 
describes whether the adult is interacting with the child 
alone or as part of a group* To repeat; if the child is 
not paying attention to an adult during the three-second 
interval. Categories 1 through 5 are all left blank* 



1* TCHR [11 
AA [2] 
OAA {31 
OBS [4] 
OTH [51 
TAA 16) 

Category 1 indicates the type of adult to whom the child 
is attending during the three- second interval* 

1. TCHR (teacher): The teacher who is in charge of the 
class* 

1* AA (adult aide): The adult aide, assistant teacher, 
or paraprofessional* 

1* OAA (other adult) : The second aide or second teacher 
in the classroom. 

1* TAA (teenage aide): The teenage aide, or an older 
child who is acting in such a role* 

1* OBS (observer): The observer who is coding the 
child's behavior* 

1* OTH (other): An adult different from the teachers, 
adult aider, teenage aide, or observer such as a 
parent, school principal, custodian, or some other 
adult visitor to the classroom* 

MOTE: When OBS or OTH is coded. Categories 2, 3, 4 and 5 
are not coded* 



2. INIT [1] 
LSWT [2] 

Category 2 indicates the activity of the child within 
a child-adult interaction. 

2. INIT (initiating): The child is attempting to obtain 
the attention of the adult. 

Example; The child is tugging on the skirt of the 
teacher aide. 

Example: The child is calling out the name of the 
teacher. 

Example: The child is asking the observer a question. 

2. LSWT (listening or watching) : The child is paying 

attention co an adults but the adult is paying atten- 
tion to another child or group of children of which 
the target child is not a member « 

Example: The child is watching the teacher who is 
talking to a group of children who are in 
another part of the room. 

Example: The child is listening to a teacher scold 
another child for running around the room. 

MOTE: When LSWT is coded^ Categozry 5 is not coded. 



3. NEGCT [11 
POSCT [2] 
PROCT [3] 

Category 3 indicates the type of control (verbal or physi 
cal), which the adult is exhibiting during the three-second 
interval. 

3. NEGCT (negative control) : The adult is indicating 
to the child (verbally or physically) that he is 
doing or has done something wrong. 



Example : 



"Jimmy ^ I'm disappointed in you. 



tf 



Example : 



n 



Don't put that away until I tell you to." 



Example : 



"Johnny^ what did I tell you about running 
around the room?** 



3. POSCT (positive control): The adult is praising 
or showing approval (verbally or nonverbally) for 
something the child said or did. 

Example: "Good. " 

Example: "That's right r Ann." 

3. PROCT (procedural control): The adult is giving 
procedural or movement directions to a child. 

Example: "Hark, please go turn the lights on." 

Example: "Hove your chair down*" 

Example: The teacher, t^Dcing about the next day's 
zoo trip, says, "Come to the room in the 
morning, pick a partner, tell me who he 
or she is, and then go out and get on the 
bus." 



NOTE: When Category 3 is coded. Category 4 will 
not be coded. 



LSWT [11 

QDVG [21 

QCVG [31 

SHTL [41 

D04 [51 

NONTC [61 

Category 4 indicates the nature of the teaching activity. 



4. LSWT (listening or watching): The teacher is attend- 
ing to the target child, either listening to him or 
watching him. 

Example: The child is asking a question, and the 

adult appears to be listening to the child. 

Example: The adult is watcaing the child measure 
and record the height of her plant. 

Example: A child is telling the teacher aide about 
her birthday party. 

4. QDVG (divergent question): The teacher is asking 
the target child a question that is of such a nature 
that: (a) there is no answer; (b) there is no right 
answer; or (c) there is more than one answer. 
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Example : 
Example : 
Example : 



••If we did not have clocks, how could we 
figure out what time it is?" 

"If you could plan your own vacation, 
where would you go?" 

"How would you get from liichigan to 
Colorado?" 



QCVG (convergent question) : The teacher is asking 
the target child a question that is of such a nature 
that: (a) there is only one answer; or (b) the 
manner in which the teacher asked the question, i.e., 
tone of voice, suggests that she wants one specific 
answer • 

Example: "What is the capital of Michigan?" 
Example: "What is today's date?" 

Example: "Is that a picture of you or your sister?" 

SHTL (show or tell): The teacher is showing or telling 
the target child something, usually in a directed 
teaching situation* 

Example: A parent is turning the pages of a book 
while reading aloud to the child* 

Example: The teacher is showing a films trip* 

Example: The aide is telling the class eibout dif- 
ferent rocks they might see on their field 
trip* 

D04 (doing for) : The adult is performing some activ- 
ity for the child* 

Example: The adult is helping the child put on his 
coat* 

Example: The adult is taking dictation from the child ^> 

Example: The teacher is getting some drawing paper 
out of the cabinet for the child* 

NOTE: When Category 4 is coded. Category 3 will be 
blank* 

NONTC (non-teaching activity) : The teacher is per- 
forming some non-teaching activity while the target 
child is watching her* 
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Example: Another teacher comes to the door and 
motions to the classroom teacher* 

Example: The teacher is placing napkins and cookies 
around the table • 



5* STAR [1] 
PART [2] 

Category 5 indicates whether the adult is paying attention 
to the child alone, or to a group containing the child, 

5, STAR: The child is receiving more attention from the 
adult than any other child. 

Example: The aide is praising the child to the rest 
of the class. 

Example: The child is sitting in the teacher's lap 
while the teacher is reading a story to 
the class. 

Example: The teacher asks the child a question, 

5, PART: The child Is part of a group of children to 
whom the adult is paying attention, but the child is 
not the "star" of the group-. 

Example: The child is part of a group that is listen- 
ing to the teacher tell a story. 

Example: The child is part of a group that is being 
taught a new song by the adult aide, 

NOTE: When Category 5 is coded, LSWT in Category 2 
is not coded, 

NOTE: If the target child is paying attention to 

both an adult and to another child, code the 
^ appropriate child-* adult contact categories 
and tlie child-*child contact categories. 



Child-Child Contacts 

Category 6 indicates that the target child is paying 
attention to another child, and by inferring from the materi- 
als being used or not being used, attempts to record the 
content of the interaction on an educational-noneducational 
basis. 
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EDFC [1] 

NEDFC [21 

WTRL [3] 

LSWT [4] 



6. EDFC (educational focus): The target child and 

another child are using materials ^ that the teacher 
has placed in the room^ in a constructive manner. 
Or^ during evaluation time^ a child is telling the 
class what he did. 



Example: Two children are weighing different kinds 
of rocks and recording the weights in a 
book. 

Example: A small group of children ^ including the 
target child, are looking at a map and 
deciding on the best route for their 
field trip. 

Example: During evaluation time, a child is telling 
the class about the story he wrote. 

6. NEDFC (noneducational focus): The target child and 
another child are engaged in clearly non-educational 
activities such as pushing, shoving, giggling, msUcing 
faces at each other, etc<. 



Example: T\^o children are making faces at each 

other while the aide is reading a story. 

Example: Two children are pushing each other around. 

6. NTRL (neutral): The target child is interacting with 
another child but they are not using materials, they 
are not giggling, pushing, etc., and they are not 
telling what they did during evaluation time. The 
educational-noneducational content of the conversa- 
tion cannot be determined because materials are not 
involved* 



Example: Two children are talking to each other 

while the aide is explaining how to make 
a paper-mache animal. 

Example: Four children are in the math area talking. 

They are not using any of the math materials, 
however . 

Example: Tvfo children are engaged in a discussion 
in the quiet area. 
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6. LSWT (listening and watching): The target child is 

paying attention to second child, but the second child 
is paying attention to a third child or an adult, and 
not the target child. 

Example: The target child is watching two children 
build a ship with blocks. 

Example: The child is listening to two children 
discuss the stories they are writing. 

NOTE: If the target child is paying attention to 
both a child and an adult, code the child- 
child contact categories and the appropriate 
child-adult categories. 



Categories Used in Adult^Child, Child-Child and Child-Material 
Contacts 

7. CNTC II] 
VRB [2 J 

Category 7 indicates the type of coinmunication within 
either the child-adult, child-child or child-material contact. 

7. CNTC (physical contact): The child-adult and child-* 
child interaction involves physical contact. 

Examole: The adult has her arm around the target 
child. 

Example: The adult is leading the target child by 
the hand. 

7. VRB (verbal): The child-adult, child-child or child- 
material interaction involves verbal behavior by the 
target child, another child or an adult. 

Example: The adult is talking to the child. 

Example: Two children are talking together. 
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MPICA [1] 

KPICP [2] 

Mf^JRIT [31 

MREAD [4] 

MOB J [5] 



Category 8 indicates the nature of the materials used. 

8. 'iPICA (active oicture material): The child-adult, 
child-child, or child-material contact involves 
the drawing or creation of picture material by the 
target child. 

Example: Two children are painting at easels. 

Example: A child is drawing a picture. 

8. IIPICP (passive picture material): The child-adult, 
child-child, or child-material contact involves the 
passive use of picture material by the target child. 

Example: A child is looking at a picture in a book 
while the teacher reads the narrative. 



Example: A child is looking at a map. 

Example: Two children are looking at pictures drawn 
by other children in the class. 

8. MWRIT (written material): During the child-adult, 

child-child, or child-material interaction the target 
child is writing. 

Example: The child is writing a story. 

Example: The child is writing about what she did in 
the morning w 

8. MREAD (reading material): During the child-adult, 

child-child, or child-material interaction the target 
child is reading books and stories, etc. 

Example: The child is reading a story to another child. 

Example: The child is reading his plan to his group 
at the table. 

Example: The child is reading directions on how to 
make a god*s eye. 
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8, MOBJ ,real object): The materials used in the 

child-adult, child-child, or child-material inter- 
action are real objects or 3D replicas of real objects. 

Example: The target child is holding his airplane 
and explaining to the teacher aide how he 
made it from wood scraps. 

Example: A child is eating a cookie. 

Example: Some students are spending their paper money 
in the class store. 



PRET 

DRAPY 

SDRPY 

OTHAC 

RNTE 



[Jl 
[21 
[3] 
[4] 
15] 



Category 9 attempts to characterize a pupil *s activity 
inferred either from the activity itself, the materials being 
used, or both. 

9. PRET (pretending): The child is pretending that an 
object or nothing is something other than its real 
nature • No role-taking is present. 

Example: The class is pretending they are farm animals. 

Example: A boy is holding a large block of wood to 

his ear and is talking on this "telephone." 

Example: A girl is pretending that a plate has a 

slice of cake and a scoop of ice-cream on it. 

Example: Three children are building a ship with 
blocks. 



DRAPY (dramatic play) : A child is taking the role 
of another person. The child is role-olaying by 
himself, he is not interacting with others. 

Example: A child has built a plane with blocks and 
is flying it over the mountains. 

Example: A child is a fireman and is putting out fires. 

Example: The "mother" in the playroom seems to be 
unaware of the "children." 
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9* SDRPY (sociodramatic play): Dramatic play in co- 
operation with another role- taker* The interaction 

irvcl-'or: bot't' action and language* 

Example: Tim is the "father" and is telling his 

"wife" and "children" what they should do. 

Example: Two children are manipulating pupnets and 
are talking to each other through the iden- 
tities of the puppets. 

Example: Foar children are play-acting a story they 
have just read. 

9* OTHAC (other activities): The child is engaged in 
an activity other than pretending, dramatic or socio- 
dramatic play, or routine work. 

Example: Tv;o children are writing a book. 

Example: Each child is molding clay into something 
of his choice. 

Example: A student is psi?^ting a picture. 

9. RNTE (routine work): The child is engaged in a 

socially useful task, such as cleaning up the room 
after art period. 

Example: The child is putting toys back into their 
proper box. 

Example: A child is passing out papers to the other 
children. 

Example: Four children are wiping off the tables 
after snack time. 



10. 



ONE 

TITO 

3-5 

6+ 

ALL 



[21 
[3] 
[41 
[51 



Category 10 indicates the number of pupils in the target 
child's area.- 
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10. ONE; The target child is the only pupil in the group. 

10. TWO: The group contains the target child and one 
other pupil. 

10. 3-5: The group contains the target child and from 
two to. four other pupils. 

10. 6-10: The group contains the target child and from 
5-9 other pupils, 

10. 10-ALL: The group contains the target child and more 
than 10 other students. 

11. LONE 11] 
ADULT [21 

Category 11 indicates whether or not the target child is 
interacting with anyone or anything and, if he is interacting 
with a person, whether or not the area he is in (category 12) 
contained an adult. 

11. LONE: The target child is not interacting with materials, 
other children or adults. The child might be looking 
out the window, wandering around the room, looking for 
something to do, etc. Only Categories 9, 10, 12, and 
13 are coded when LONE is coded. 

Exeunple: The target child is staring out the vrin- 
dow while the teacher is explaining what 
to do neKt. 

Example: The target child is looking around the room 
absent-mindedly . 

Example: The target child is holding pencil but appears 
•:o be daydreaming. 

11. ADULT: The group ^ of which the target child is a 

member, or the area that the target child is in, con- 
tains an adult. 

Example: Two children are working on a project and 
an adult is working with them. 

Example: An adult is reading a story to the whole class. 
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Categories 12 and 13 are not coded for every event . 
They are coded only during the first and fifth event .rn a 
cycle • 

12. ARCR [1] 
QUIET [2] 
INSEQ [3] 
OTH [4] 
SCIMA [5] 
CRC [6] 
LANG [7] 
BLKSHP [8] 
SOCSND [9] 

Category 12 indicates the location the target child is in 
during the three second interval. The observer will either 
be provided with a diagram of each classroom showing the vari- 
ous learning centers or areas in the room, or the areas will 
be marked by the teachers. This will help the observer record 
which area the target child is in. 

12. ARCR (arts and crafts): Any materials which are used 
in visual arts and crafts. This would include such 
items as crayons, paints, molding clay, drawing. paper , 
paste, beads, construction paper, etc. 

12. QUIET (quiet area activities): Includes books, writing 
materials, quiet geunes, puzzles, and other items de~ 
signed to be used in quiet play. 

12. INSEQ (instructional equipment): Includes tecord 

players, tape recorders, filmstrips or other mechani- 
cal devices which could be categorized as audio- 
visual equipment; devices especially designed as a 
teacher aide or learning aide such as a blackboard, 
map, globe, teaching machine, etc. 

12. OTH (other area): That area of a particular room 
that is not included in the above locations. 

12. SCIMA (science and math area): Magnifying glasses, 
magnets and other equipment especially designed for 
science lessons. Also includes geo boards, number 
games, number bingo, and other math related items. 

12. CRC (circle area): Large group area when class gathers 
as a whole, i.e., not an interest center. 

12. LANG (language arts or communications area): Includes 
language or reading games, lessons, etc. 
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12. BLKSHP {block and shop area) : Includes blocks and 

wheel toys and shop or carpentry tools such as hammer, 
wood, nails, etc. 

12 • SOCSND (sociodramatic and sand play) : Area where 

children are role Playing or using sand and sand table 
equipment. Role-playing area would include such things 
as pots and pans, dolls, doll clothes, puppets, rub- 
ber animals, empty food containers for store play, etc. 
Sand table equipment would include water, grain, sand, 
measuring devices, etc. 



WRK 


ID 


SNK 


[2] 


RFML 


[31 


GRP 


[41 


STRY 


[51 


PLN 


[61 


EVLT 


[71 


CLUP 


[81 



Category 13 refers to the part or segment of the daily 
routine that is taking place during the three second interval* 

13. WRK (work time) : Child-initiated activities in learning 
centers; working individually or in small groups on 
individual projects such as reading books, working 
worksheets, typing, making cookies, building something 
from wood, etc. 

13. SNK (snack time): Snack and/or juice during the class 
day. 

13. RFML (relatively formal time): "Lecture-style" in- 
struction in arithmetic, science, reading, health, 
etc., that is directed to the entire class. In- 
structional materials used by the whole class and 
directions and announcements that are directed to 
the entire class are also included in this category. 

13. GRP (group time): "Lecture-style" instruction in 
an academic area with small groups . Children are 
formally divided into two or more cohesive groups 
led by the teacher and/or aide. 
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STRY (story time) : Entire class is listening to a 
story, playing games, listening to music, singing, 
watching movies or educational T.V., listening to 
a guest speaker, etc. 

PLIJ (planning ^ime) : • Children are in groups choos- 
ing their activity for the day, or the teacher is 
doing the planning for the students, i.e., telling 
the students which learning centers to go to. 

EVLT (evaluation time) : Children are showing and/or 
telling the teacher and class what he or she did 
during worktime. 

CLUP (clean-up time) : Time set aside for the entire 
class to clean the room. 



NOTE: All classes might not have the above eight 
segments or parts to their daily routine or 
schedule. Code those that are appropriate. 

NOTE: If the class is divided into groups v/hich rotate 
code GRP even though one or two groups may be 
engaged in activities of their own choice. 

NOTE: If the class is divided into groups which do 
not rotate and some children are engaged in 
free-choice activities code WRK for those students. 

NOTE: If there is one group in the class and the 

majority of the class is engaged in free-choice 
activities code GRP for the group members and 
WRK for those in free-choice activities. 
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Appendix B: Reliability Tables 
Table 1 

Training Week Mean Pairwise Percent Agreement 
for each Item on the ACI 

Category I tern Percent Agreement Category Item Percent Agreement 
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Table 2 



Training Week Mean Pairwise Percent Agreement 
for Major Interaction Types 



Interaction Type Percent Agreement 

Child-Adult 67 

Child-Child 72 

Child-Material 95 

Child-Adult/Child-Child 69 

Child-Adult/Child-Material 86 

Child-Child/Child-Material 89 

Child- Adult/Child-Child/ 

Child-Material 50 

lone 00 



Table 3 



Percent Agreement between Project Coordinator and Observers 

for each Item on the ACI 

Fall Data Collection Period 

Observer 1 Observer 2 Observer 3 

Category Items Percent Agreement Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 
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Table 3 (cont'd) 



Observer 1 Observer 2 Observer 3 

Category Items Percent Agreement Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 

10 LOG 76 R9 83 

NLOC 97 y;^ 98 



11 FRET - 00* 
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Table 4 



Percent Agreement between Project Coordinator and Observer 
for Major Interaction Types 

Observer 1 Observer 2 Observer 3 

Percent Agreement Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 
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Table 5 



Percent Agreement between Two East Coast Observers 
for each Item on the ACI 

Fall Data Collection Period 
Category Item Percent Agreement Category Item Percent Agreement 
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MWRIT 


75 




EVLT 


1.00* 




MOBJ 


96 




CLUP 


85 



* frequency < 5 

erJc 



Table 6 



Percent Agreement between Two East Coast Observers 
for Major Interaction Types 



Interaction type Fall Spring 



Chi Id- Adult 


64 


89 


Child-Child 


78 


1.00 


Child-Material 


98 


96 


Child-Adult 
Child-Child 


60 


57 


Child-Adult 
Child-Material 


92 


99 


Child-Child 
Child-Material 


88 


99 


Child-Adult 
Child-Child 
Child-Material 


98 


1.00 



Lone 



Table 7 



Percent Agreement between Project Coordinator and Observers 

for each Item on the ACI 

Spring Data Collection Period 



Observer 1 Observer 2 Observer 3 

C ategory Items Percent Agreement Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 



1 


TCHR 


94 


Q ft 


88 




AA 


88 


86 


83 




OAA 


1.00 


89 


94 




TAA 


85 


i • UU 


/ u 




OBS 


78 


92 


97 




OTH 


- 


94 


33* 


2 


T VT T 

INIT 


1 • 00 


7 7 


/ u 




LSwT 




1 • UU 


6fi 
u o 


3 


NEGCT 




00* 


75* 




POSCT 




i .,UU 


X • u u 




PROCT 


A A 


DO 




4 


LSWT 


93 


81 


66 




QDVG 


UU" 


00 






SHTL 


0/ 


o o 


27U 




D04 


7 C* 


ou 






QCVG 


03 


O D 


76 


5 


STAR 


1.00 


91 


96 




PART 


80 


96 


91 


6 


EDFC 


97 


94 


93 




NEDFC 


89 


66* 


50* 




NTRL 


30 


80. 


60 




LSWT 


73 


73 


78 


7 


CNTC 


91 


1.00* 


50 




VRB 


92 


99 


86 




CNTC+VRB 


75 


96 


29 


8 


MPICA 


94 


78 


75 




MP I CP 


67 


96 


73 




MREAD 


1.00 


95 


85 




MWRIT 


96 


95 


95 




MOBJ 


97 


94 


97 



ERXC frequency C 5 



Table 7 (cont'd) 



Observer 1 



Category 


Items 


Percent Ag 


9 


PRET 


11 




DRAPY 


- 




SDRDY 


48 






QQ 




RNTE 


60 


10 


ONE 


97 




TWO 


86 




3-5 


94 




6-10 


76 




11-ALL 


97 


11 


LONE 


1.00* 




AHTTT T 


QQ 




L+ ADULT 


67 


12 


ARCR 


79 




QUIET 


92 




INSEQ 


1.00 




OTH 


76 




SCIMA 


92 




CRC 


1.00 




LANG 


1.00 




BLKSHP 






SOCSND 


57 


13 


WRK 


94 




SNK 


60 




RFML 


70 




GRP 


00* 




STRY 


30 




PLN 


1.00* 




EVLT 


67 




CLUP 


50* 



* frequency < 5 
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Observer 2 Observer 3 

Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 

1.00* 





00* 


00 


1.00 


98 


98 


34 


58 


97 


98 


91 


73 


99 


88 


94 


68 


Q fi 
90 




50* 


00* 


99 


97 


82 


00* 


98 


94 


95 


93 


73 


83 


85 


92 


98 


' 89 


91 


79 


89 


86 




1.00* 




66* 


97 


70 




66* 


83 


1.00 


99 


53 


90 




1.00 


00* 


66* 


75 


66 


77 



Table 8 



Percent Agreement between Two East Coast Observers 
for each Item on the AC I 

Spring Data Collection Period 
Category Item Percent Agreement Category Item Percent Agreement 



1 


TCHR 


1.00 


9 


PRET 


- 




AA 


95 




DRAPY 


- 




OAA 


94 




SDRDY 


- 




TAA 


67 




OTHA 


99 




OBS 


96 




RNTE 


95 




OTH 


00* 














10 


ONE 


93 


2 


INIT 


92 




TWO 


89 




LSWT 


91 




3-5 


98 










6-10 


97 


3 


NEGCT 


1.00 




11+All 


98 




POSCT 


51* 










PROCT 


71 


11 


LONE 


86 










ADULT 


99 


4 


LSWT 


88 




L+ADULT 


67* 




QDVG 


67 










SHTL 


83 


12 


ARCR 


1.00 




D04 


86 




QUIET 


1.00 




QCVG 


94 




INSEQ 


1.00 










OTH 


96 


5 


STAR 


96 




SCIMA 


88 




PART 


89 




CRC 


91 










LANG 


1.00 


6 


EDFC 


97 




BLKSHP 


1.00* 




NEDFC 


1.00* 




SOCSND 






NTRL 


91 










LSWT 


96 


13 


WRK 


98 










SNK 


83 


7 


CNTC 


56 




RFML 


57 




VRB 


88 




GRP 


95 




CNTC+VRB 


61 




STRY 












PLN 


88 


8 


MPICA 


1.00 




EVLT 


1.00* 




MP I CP 


1.00 




CLU^ 


88 




MREAD 


97 










MWRIT 


98 










MOBJ 


99 









ficquency < 5 
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Table 9 



Percent Agreement between Project Coordinator and Observers 
for Combined Items of the ACI 



Observer 1 Observer 2 Observer 3 
Percent Agreement Percent Agreement Percent Agreement 
Category Item Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring 

1 AA 81 92 1.00 82 
OAA 

2 TAA 90 78 93 93 
OBS 

OTH 

3 NEGCT 80 1.00 85 94 
POSCT 

PROCT 

4 QDVG 89 86 71 81 
QCVG 

12 6+ 96 99 

All 

10 6-10 75 98 

11-All 
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APPENDIX C 
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ORGANIZATION OP APPENDIX C 



The analysis indicates that certain categories, items and 
interaction types are more likely to distinguish classrooms 
and grade levels than others. Rather than discussing all sig- 
nificant differences, the items and interaction types that con- 
sistently d if f er^tiated classrooms were conceptually combined 
for the purpose of presentation and discussion. These conceptual 
"global variables" are labeled "autonomy", "teacher-directive- 
ness", "group size", "material type" and "interaction type". 
The categories and items of the ACI that constitute the des- 
criptors of these global variables are shovm in Figure 2. The 
results of the two major kinds of analysis (across-classroom 
comparisons within grades and across-center comparisons within 
grades) will be discussed with respect to these five variables. 
Additional variables such as "individual attention", will be 
mentioned only if they differentiate a partlculeu: class or center 
from all other classrooms or centers. More detailed information 
about the difference on each item between each pair of classes 
would be useful to teachers and curriculum assistants but would 
unnecessarily burden the reader. The specific information on 
additional variables is made available to curriculum assistants 
and consultants. This report, however, is concerned with the 
more consistant trends and global variables that differentiate 
classes and centers from each other. 

Each category included in the analysis Is discussed in 
the fall-spring comparisons, the TOC-field class comparisons, 
and the Follow Through/non-Follow Through comparisons since 
the focus of these comparisons are more specific. That is, 
all aspects of teacher and child changeSi as provided by the 
coding system, are examined along with all possible similarities 
and differences between the TDC and field classes and between 
classro^g using the Cognitive Curriculum and classrooms not 
using this curriculum. 

The results are presented in five separate sections; 1) 
fall data analysis, 2) spring data analysis, 3) analysis of 
fall-spring comparisons, 4) analysis of TDC and field class 
comparisons and 5) analysis of Follow Through/non-Follow Through 
comparisons. Under the fall and spring analysis both wi thin- 
site comparisons and across-center comparisons are examined. 
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Figure 2 



Autonomy 

• Category 15; children are 
involved in activities 
of their choice (WRK) 



Interaction Ty pe 

. Interactions involving chil- 
dren ; child-adult/child-child , 
child-child, child-child/child- 
material 

. Interactions involving adults; 
child-adult/child-child , 
child-adult , child-adult/ 
child-material 

• Interactions involving materials; 
child-material r child-adult/ 
child-material , child-child/ 
child-material 



Teacher Directiveness 

• Category 15; children are 

in small group teacher- struc- 
tured activities (GRP) 

. Category 15; adults are giving 
instructions, directions or 
presentations to the entire 
class (RFML) 

• Category 4; adults are con- 
trolling, asking convergent 
questions (QCVG) , and showing 
and telling (SHTL) 



Material Type 

• Category 9; description of 
the materials used. 



Group Size 



. Category 12; the number of 
children in the child's 
group 
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The summaries of these findings can be found in the Results 
and the Discussion and Conclusion sections of this report. 

The fall classroom observation data are reported first. 
Within each center and grade level classrooms are tested fo.: 
differences on the five global variables. After comparisons 
are made within cachgrade level the curriculum assistants* 
ratings of the classrooms are examined. Across-site compari- 
sons are made next, keeping grade level constant. The ACI 
items and categories and interaction types used in these com- 
parisons are those that are reliable in all the centers. In 
some cases a particular category, interaction type or item is 
reliable for the New York and Florida comparisons but not for 
the comparisons involving Trinidad and Greeley. When this 
occurs, these categories are not reported in the across-site 
comparisons although they are shown in the accompanying figures. 

The spring data are reported next, with the 'indings 
presented in the same sequence as the fall results. In addi- 
tion to ratings using the Implementation Metrix, global ratings 
of curriculum implementation were obtained from High/Scope 
curriculum specialists who are responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the Cognitive Curriculum at each center having the 
High/Scope Foundation as their sponsor model. 

As mentioned above, the results of the comparisons between 
the fall and spring data for every classroom are reported by 
each ACI category as are the results of the comparisons between 
the TDC and the field classes. Category 1 was not included 
in the TDC-field class comparisons because of the noncomparable 
number of adults in the TDC. Finally, the comparisons made 
between the non-Follow Through classrooms in Greeley and between 
the Follow Through and non-Follow Through classrooms are reported. 
Category 1 and Category 15 were not included in these compari- 
sons because the number of adults in these classrooms and the 
structure of the school day w^re not comparable. 



Unreliable Items 

All items or combined items within a category are listed 
at the top of each colximn on the figures pertaining to the fall, 
spring and Follow Through/non-Follow Through analysis. Those 
interaction types or items with low reliability are identified 
^ a single asterisk. The Goodri\an*s simultaneous confidence 
intervals are not shown for these items. Only those items that 
have an acceptable relisJ^ility and sufficient frequency to per- 
mit analyzing are shown in the figures. In some instances the 
observed frequencies are less than three. In these cases the 
confidence intervals cannot be calculated and no line or repre- 
sentation of the interval can be shown on the figures. 



Since the across-time comparisons and the TDC-field class 
comparisons are presented in the figures by individual items 
rather than by category those items that are unreliable cannot 
be so easily identified. The confidence intervals for both 
unreliable items and for items with frecuencies less than three 
are not presented. Unreliable items and low frequency items 
can be distinguished in the following manner; if the confidence 
intervals for a specific item are not shown for any of the classes 
in a particular center the reader can assume that the item is 
not reliable in that center; if the confidence interval is 
shown for one or more but not all of the classes in a center 
the reader can assume that the item is reliable and occurred in- 
frequently in some classes. For example, if the Category 6 item, 
L&WT, is unreliable in Trinidad aid Greeley the confidence intervals 
for tnis item will not be drawn for the classes in these centers. 
If this behavior was observed less than three times in classes 
2 and 3 in Trinidad the confidence intervals would not be drawn 
for these classes but would be drawn for classes 1 and 4 in 
this center and for the Greeley classes. The unreliable items 
and the low frequency items can be distinguished in a similar 
manner for the across-center comparisons. Since reliability 
was calculated by observer, Trinidad and Greeley have the same 
item and interaction type reliability. The New York and Florida 
item and interaction type reliability are identical. 



Interpretation of Figures 

The title of each figure identifies the data collection 
period, the variable being tested for independence, the grade 
level and the center where the data were collected. The number 
assigned to each category in the fall was used to identify those 
same variables in the spring. The size of group variable which 
was Category 12 in the fall collection period became Category 
10 after revisions were made for the spring. It is consistently 
referred to as Category 12 throughout the report for clarity 
of presentation. In the same manner, the category describing 
the daily routine is always referred to as Category 15, and 
the category describing the kind of materials used is Category 
9. 

Those figures were derived from contingency tables which 
reportec the Goodman's simultaneous confidence intervals for 
multinomial proportions, the Goodman-Kruskal taus and lambdas, 
the Pearson chi square value or the partitioned chi square 
value and the degrees of freedom for those statistics. The 
observed frequency and the lower and upper bound of the Good- 
man's confidence interval are graphically represented in the 
figures. The true frequency of a behavior falls within this 
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confidence interval with a probability of •95. For example, 
suppose the lower and upper bounds of the item STAR in class 
1 were .50 and .65 • This means that it can be concluded with 
a 95% degree of confidence that when children in this class 
were in contact with adults, the adults interacted with them on 
an individual basis 50 to 65 percent of the time. If the con- 
fidence intervals for a particular item or interaction type 
do not overlap the variables used in the comparisons differ 
significantly from each other, if the intervals do overlap 
there is no significant difference between the varicibles. 

The taus, lambdas, chi square values and the degrees of 
freedom o£ all pairwise comparisons were calculated. Due to 
the large number of tables and figures produced in the analysis, 
however, the decision was made to include only the figures in 
this report. This method of presentation more clearly shows 
whether classes or sites are simxlar or different with respect 
to a particular variable. The direction of these differences 
is also readily discernable from these figures.^ 

For the within-center comparisons the numbers 1 through 
4 at the botton of each colximn on the figures refer to the 
particular classes at each center. For the across-center com- 
parisons these numbers refer to centers. Number 1 refers to 
Trinidad, 2 refers to Greeley, 3 refers to Florida and 4 refers 
to New York. Number 1 is Follow Through in the figures presenting 
the comparisons between Follow Through and non-Follow Through 
classes . 



^The chi square values and the taus and lambdas for the 
comparisons presented in this study can be obtained by writing 
to the Research Department of the High/Scope Foundation. 



Fall Data Analysis 



Fall Comparisons of the First Grade Classes in Trinidad 

Two of the three first grade classrooms in Trinidad looked 
very similar with respect to autonomy, teacher-directiveness , 
group size and materials used (see Figures 3-9) . 

Class 2 children compared to children in classes 1 and 3 
used picture materials more frequently, spent a smaller portion 
of the school day in child-selected activities and a larger 
portion in teacher-directed activities and were often involved 
in child-child/child-material interactions. Class 2 children 
further differed from class 1 children by being more often in 
small groups (3-5) and less often in large groups (6+) , and 
by spending more time in child-adult interactions. 

Although none of the 3 classrooms was implementing the 
curriculum at the highest level/ the curriculum assistants 
indicated that class 2 was the best and class 3 the least well 
implemented. When comparing the highest-rated classroom with 
the lowest-rated class the following differences were apparent: 
children in the better-rated class used more picture materials, 
were more often involved in teacher-structured activities and 
less often involved in self -selected activities and interacted 
less with both children and materials. 
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Figure 3 

Gooohan's CoNFiDCNce Intervals of Category 1 Itehs for First Grade Cusses 
Trinidad, Fail 1972 
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Figure M 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category M Items for First Grade Cusses 
Trinidad, Fall 1972 
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Goodman's Confidence Inpervals of CATEcopy 5 Items for First Chade Classes 
IrinidaDv^all 1972 
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Figure 6 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 
Trinida., Fall 1972 
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Goodnan's Confidence Intervals of Categorv 12 Items fm First Grade Classes 
Trinidad, Fall 1972 
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Figure 8 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
Trinidad, Fall 1972 
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Figure 9 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
Trinidad^ Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in Trinidad 

The third grade Trinidad classrooms showed a progression 
in terms of child autonomy with class 2 children being the most 
autonomous and class 1 children being the least autonomous. 
Classes 3 and 4 were between the two extremes with class 3 being 
more autonomous than class 4 (see Figures 10-16). 

Class 1 children, compared to children in the other classes, 
were more often involved in large groups, teacher-structured 
activities, were more often in groups containing more than five 
students or the entire class and were less often in small groups 
of three to five students and received less individual attention 
from adults than children in other classes. Child-material 
interactions occurred less often in this class than in class 
3. Class 1 adults did more showing and telling than adults 
in classes 2 and 4. 

Class 2 children, on the other hand, were more often in- 
volved in self-selected activities and used written materials 
less often than children in the other classes. Compared to the 
children in the two most structured classes (1 and 4) children 
in class 2 were more often involved in child-adult interactions, 
were less often in groups containing more than six students 
and were asked more questions by the adults. They also used 
more object materials than class 4 students. 

Class 3 children compared to class 2 children spent more 
time in teacher-structured activities, less time in self -sel- 
ected activities and used more written materials and fev^r ob- 
ject materials. Compared to class 4 children, tbey were more 
often in small groups of three to five students and were 
less often in groups containing more than six students. 

Although none of the classes was implementing the curri^ 
culum well, the curriculum assistants rated classes 2 and 3 as 
implementing it better than class 4 . Classes 2 and 3 were 
similar with respect to group size and interaction type and 
differed from class 4 with respect to the autonomy of the chil- 
dren, the amount of teacher direction and group size. Children 
in the higher-rated classroom were more often involved in ac- 
tivities of their choice whereas children in the lower^rated 
class were more often in groups containing more than 6 students 
and more often involved in teacher-directed activities. 
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Figure 10 

GoOOHAN'S CONFlDINCf INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 1 ITEMS FOR ThIRO GrAOC CuSSCS 

Trinidad, Fall 1972 
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FfGURE 11 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category a Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Trinidad, Fall ±972 
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FlMMI 12 

't CoMrioiMci Intoivau Of CATitoiv 5 Irm roK Thihd Ciuof Cuitfi 
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Figure 13 

Goodman's CcNf lOENCf Inteavau of Category 9 Item foii Third Grate Ci asses 
Triwidad, Fall 1972 
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Figure 14 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third GRAot Cusses 
TRiNiDAD» Fall 1972 
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Figure 15 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Trinidad. Fall 1972 
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Figure 16 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 
Trinidad, Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the First Grade Classes in Greeley 

These three '^jlasses differed from each other in the kind 
of materials used, the group size, the amount of time spent in 
teacher-directed and child-selected activities and in the inter- 
action types (see Figures 17-24). 

Class 3 children used more picture materials and spent 
more of their school day in self-selected activities and less 
of it in teacher-structured activities. They also were less 
often in groups of more than five students than class 2 students. 

Classes 1 and 2 were similar in the proportion of the day 
spent in teacher-directed and child-selected activities but 
differed in the materials used, the group size and the inter- 
action type. Class 1 students used more written materials and 
were less often in small groups of three to five students than 
students in the other classes. Class 2 students were less 
often in groups containing the entire class and less often 
involved in child-adult and child-material interactions than 
other students. They used more object materials than class 1 
students and interacted more often with both children and 
materials than class 3 students. The adults in this class less 
frequently gave instructions or directives to the entire class 
than adults in the other classes. 

Matrix ratings by the curriculum assistant showed class 
1 as having the best implemented Cognitive Curriculum although 
it was not being implemented to the greatest extent possible 
and class 3 as having the least well impleirsnted curriculum. 
Class 1-class 3 comparisons showed that the children in the 
higher-rated class spent more of their day in teacher-directed 
activities and used more written material. The children in the 
lower-rated classroom were more often in child-selected activities, 
used picture materials more often and were more often in groups 
containing three to five students. 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Items fom First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Fall 1972 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 'a Items for First Grade Cusses 
Grfeley. Fall 1972 
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Figure 19 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for First Grade Classes 
Greeley > Fall 1972 
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Figure 20 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Fall 1972 
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Goodhan'i ConriDENCi Interyali Of Cateooky 9 Item fon Fikit &(ade Custii 
fagiLEY, Fall 1972 
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GooDHAM's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for First Grade Cusses 
Sreeuy* Fall 1972 
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Figure 23 

Goodman's Confidence Intervacs of Categorv 15 Itfhs for First Grade Classes 
Greeley, Fall 1972 
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Figure 2M 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in Greeley 

The degree of child autonomy, teacher structure and material 
type differentiated these three classes (see Figures 25-32) • 
Class 3 children spent less time in activities of their choice 
and used object materials more often and written materials less 
often than students in other classes. 

Class 1 was more structured than class 2 but less structured 
than class 3. Students in class 1 spent more time in teacher- 
selected activities than class 2 students but more time in child- 
selected activities than class 3 students. The children in 
class 1 used more picture materials and fewer object materials 
than other students and were more often in groups of more than 
five students and less often in groups of three to five students 
than class 2 students. 

Curriculum ratings indicated that the curriculum was well 
implemented in class 2 and less well implemented in class 1. 
Children in the better- rated classroom, compared to the children 
in the lower-rated classroom , were more often in small groups 
(3-5) and used more object materials. In contrast, the children 
in the lower-rated classroom were more often involved in teacher- 
structured activities, were more often in larger groups (5+) 
and used picture materials more often. 
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Figure 2S 

Goodman's Confidence InteIivaus of Category 1 Items for Third Gaaoe Cusses 
Grceley, Fall 1972 
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Figure 26 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category a Items for Third Grade Classes 
Greel£v. Fall 1972 
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Figure 28 

Goodham's Confidence InTcRvaus of Category 7 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
Gr eeley > Fall 1972 
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Figure 29 

Gooshan's Comfjdemce Intervals of Category 9 Items for Thjrp Grade Cusses 
Greeley, Fall 1972 
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Figure 30 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Greeley. Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons cf the First Grade Classes in Florida 



The four first grade classes in Florida looked different 
from each other (see Figures 33-41) . Class 4 children were more 
often in teacher-directed activities and class 1 children were 
more often in child-selected activities. Classes 2 and 3 were 
between the extremes of classes 1 and 4 with class 2 children 
spending more time in self-selected activities than class 3 
children. The children in these classes, 2 and 3, were more 
often in groups containing the entire class than students in 
class 1 and class 4, 

Classes 1, 2 and 4 looked similar with respect to material 
usage. Class 3 children used less object material than other 
students and less written material than class 1 students. 

The interaction type varied across the classes. Class 2 
children spent more time in child-adult interactions than other 
students and children in classes 1 and 2 engaged in child-material 
interactions more frequently than class 3 students. Child-adult/ 
child-child/child-material interactions occurred more frequently 
in classes 3 and 4 than in classes 1 and 2 and child-adult/child- 
child interactions occurred more frequently in classes 3 and 4 
than in class 2. Class 1 students, compared to class 2 students, 
interacted more often with both peers and materials and less 
often with peers only. 

Curriculum assistant ratings indicated that classes 3 and 
4 were implementing the curriculum the best and that class 2 
was implementing it the least well. Children in the better- 
rated classes, compared to the children in the lower ^rated class, 
spent more time in teacher-structured activities and less time 
in child-selected activities and were more frequently involved 
in child-adult/child-material interactions and child-adult/child- 
child/child-material interactions . 
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Goodman's Confioincc Intcrvals of UTfCOAv 1 Items fon Firit Grade Cusses 
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Figure 34 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for First Grade Cusses 
Florida, Fall 1972 
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Figure 3G 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Categorv C Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Fall 1972 . 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Itehs for First Grade Classes 
rLORiDA, Fall 1972 
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Figure 38 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals op Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 
Flos I DA. Fall 1972 
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Figure 39 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Fall 1972 
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Figure ^40 

Goodkan's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Fall 1972 
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Figure 41 

Gooiwan's Confidence Intervali of Interaction Tvpes for Firit Srade Cusses 
Florida. Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in Florida 



Classes 1 and 2 were similar as were classes 3 and 4 (see 
Figures 42-50). The children in classes 1 and 2, compared to 
children in classes 3 and 4, spent more of their day in activities 
of their choice and less time in teacher-structured activities, 
used more written materials and fewer object materials and were 
more often in smaller groups and less often in groups containing 
more than five students or the entire class. 

The types of interaction did differ across classes 1 and 
2. Class 1 children were more often engaged in child-adult/ 
child-material interactions and less otten engaged in child- 
child interactions and child-adult/child-child interactions. 
Class 2 students tended to interact more often with adults and 
with peers. They were more frequently involved in child-adult/ 
child-child interactions than class 1 and 3 students and were 
more often involved in child-adult/child-child/child-material 
interactions than class 4 students. Class 3 children were less 
often engaged in child-adult interactions than other students. 
Class 4 students interacted more often with just materials than 
class 2 students. 

In terms of curriculum implementation the curriculum 
assistant rated class 1 as the best implemented and class 4 
as the least well implemented. Differences between the high- 
est-rated and lowest-rated classes were seen in the kinds of 
materials used, the group size and in the amount of teacher- 
structured or child-structured activities. The children in the 
better implemented class used more written materials, were more 
often in groups containing two students and spent more time in 
activities of their choice. Large groups, object materials and 
teacher direction characterized the lowest-rated class. 
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Figure ^2 

Gooohan'i Confidence Intervals of Caugory 1 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Florida, Fall 1972 
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Figure 43 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Florida. Fall 1972 
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Figure ^ 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Itehs for Third Grade Clasies 
Florida, Fall 1972 
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Figure <iS 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Florida* Fall 1972 
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Figure 47 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Florida, Fau 1972 
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Figure ^8 

Goodman's Conhoence Intervals of CATEcpRv 12 Itehs for Third Grade Cusses 
Florida^ Fall 1972 
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Figure 49 

Goodiian's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Florida, Fall 1972 
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Figure 50 

Goodmam's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Cuas&es 
Florida, Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the First Grade Classes in New York 

Differences among three of the first grade classes (1, 
3 and 4) were slight (see Figures 51-'59). Children in classes 
1 and 3 spent the same amount of time in teacher-directed activity 
and in activities of their choice, were in comparable sized 
groups, used the same kind of materials and were involved in the 
same kinds of interactions. Class 4 children compared to class 
1 and 3 children, spent a similar amount of time in teacher- 
directed activities and child-selected activities and interaction 
types but used object materials more frequently in the class- 
room. They were also more often in groups containing more than 
five students than were class 1 students. 

The amount of child autonomy and teacher-directiveness 
differentiated class 2 from the other classes. The children 
in this class spent less time in teacher-directed activities 
than students in other classes and more time in activities of 
their choice than students in classes 3 and 4. Compared to 
students in classes 1 and 3, class 2 students used written 
materials less often. They also used object materials more fre- 
quently and were more often in groups containing the entire class 
and less often in groups containing from three to five students 
than class 1 students. 

Class 1 is rated by the curriculum assistants as being 
the best implemented and class 3 is rated as the least well 
implemented. The observation data showed no differences between 
these two classes. 
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Figure 52 

Goooham'r Confidence Intervals or^ Category 0 iTcra for First Grade Classes 
Hew York. Fall 1972 
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Figure 53 

Goodman's CONFtoeNCE Intervals of Category 5 Itehs for First Grade Classes 
New York, Fall 1972 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for First Grade Classes 
New York, Fall 1972 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Cusses 
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Figure 56 

Intervals of Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 
New York, Fall 1972 
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GoooHAN't Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for ?in%j 6raoe Cusses 
New York> Fau 1972 
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Figure S8 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
New York. Fall 1972 
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Figure 59 

Goodman's CoNfiOENCE Intervals of iNTERAcTfON Types for Tirst Grade Classes 
New York> Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in New York 



Classes 1 and 2 differed in only one respect — children in 
class 2 were more often in groups containing the entire class 
(see Figures 60-68). Classes 3 and 4 also were similar to each 
other and differed only with respect to the size of the g'roup. 
Class 3 children were more often in groups containing the entire 
class and were less often in groups containing from two to five 
students* 

Classes 1 an<^ 2 differed from class 3 in the amount of 
child autonomy and teacher direction and in the amount of time 
spent in child-adult/child-material interactions. Children in 
classes 1 and 2 were more often involved in teacher-directed 
activities and less often involved in activities of their own 
choice, were more often in groups containing more than five students 
and less often in groups containing the entire class and spent 
less time in child-adult/child-material interactions. In addition, 
class 2 students used object materials more often than class 
3 students . . 

Classes 1 and 2 differed from class 4 in a similar manner. 
Children in classes 1 and 2, when compared to class 4 students, 
were more often in groups containing more than five students 
and less often in groups consisting of the entire class and spent 
more of their day in teacher-directed activities and a smaller 
part of their day in self-selected activities. In addition. 
Class 2 children were less often in groups containing from two 
to five students than class 4 children. 

Classes 1 and 2 appeared to be characterized by teacher 
direction and large groups (5+) , whereas classes 3 and 4 were 
characterized by child autonomy and entire class groups. 

Class 4 was not rated by the curriculum assistants. Of 
the three remaining classes class 3 was rated as highest in terms 
of implementation and class 1 was rated the lowest. The children 
in the higher-rated class, compared to the children in the lower- 
rated class, were more often in groups containing the entire 
class, spent a larger part of their day in activities of their 
choice and a smaller part in activities that were structured 
by the teacher. They also interacted more frequently with both 
adults and materials. 
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Figure 60 

GooDwm's Confidence Intekvals of Category I Items for Third Grade Cusses 
to YoRK> fAu ^972 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Third Grade Cusses 

to York. Fall 1972 
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Figure 62 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York, Fall 1972 
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Figure 63 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
New York, Fall 1972 
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Figure 65 

Goodman's Confidcncc Intervals of Category 9 Items for Third Grade 

York, Fau, 1972 
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Figure 66 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
New York> Fall 1972 
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Figure 67 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Categorv 15 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York, Fall 1972 
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Figure 68 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Cusses 
New York. Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the First Grades in All Centers 

The comparisons of the first grades at the four centers 
indicated that Greeley looked different from Trinidad, New York 
and Florida (see Figures 69-77) . Greeley first graders compared 
to other first graders, spent more of their day in teacher- 
directed activities and less of it in activities of their choice, 
were more often in groups containing more than six students and 
less often in groups containing the entire class. They also 
used fewer object materials than New York .or Florida first grade 
students and were less often in groups of three to five students 
than Trinidad and Florida students. 

Trinidad, New York and Florida students were similar in 
the amount of time they spent in teacher-directed and child- 
selected activities but differed in other respects. 

Trinidad students were more often involved in child-adult/ 
child-material interactions than Greeley and New York students 
and were more involved in child-adult interactions than students 
in New York and Florida. They were also more often in large 
groups of more than five students than students in Greeley, 
New York and Florida and used fewer object materials than New 
York and Florida students. Compared to Greeley students, Trinidad 
first graders were more often in entire class groups. 

Florida students were characterized by individual atten- 
tion and small groups of three to five students. Compared to 
Greeley and Trinidad students they were more frequently in groups 
containing the entire class. Object materials were also used 
more often in this class than in Trinidad or Greeley. 

New York students, compared to other student'5, were more 
often in groups containing the entire class and were less fre- 
quently involved in child-material interactions. They also used 
more object materials than Trinidad or Greeley students and 
were more often in groups of more than five than Florida students. 
Many of the interaction types that involve children were seen 
more frequently in New York than in other centers. Child-child/ 
child-material interactions occurred more often in New York than 
in other centers, child-adult/child-child interactions occurred 
more frequently in this center than in Florida or Trinidad, 
and child-child interaction occurred more frequently in New York 
than in Florida. 
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Figure 69 

Goodmam's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Items for First Grade Classes 
All Centers, Fall 1972 
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Figure 70 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Catfgory a Itehs for First Grade Cusses 
^ll Centers. Fall 1972 
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Figure 71 

Goodman's CoNrioENCE Intervals of Category 5 Items for First Grade Cusses 
All CENTEt^s, Fall 1972 
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Figure 72 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for First Grade Classes 

All Centers. Fall 1972 
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Figure 73 

6oodhan'i Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 
All CENT|Rt> Fall 1972 
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Figure 74 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for First Grade Cusses 
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Figure 75 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for First Grade Classes 
All Centers, Fall 1972 
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Figure 76 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
All Centers. Fall 1972 
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Figure 77 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
All Centers, Fall 1972 
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Fall Comparisons of the Third Grades in All Centers 

The across center comparisons indicated that each center 
had at least one variable which made it unique from all other 
centers (see Figures 78-86). Trinidad third graders compared 
to third graders in other centers were more often in teacher- 
structured activities and less often in activities of their 
choice and used written materials less often. Child-adult inter- 
actions occurred more fr6quf:ntly in Trinidad than in Florida, 
Greeley or New York and child-child/child-material interactions 
occurred relatively less frequently. Compared to Florida and 
Greeley students they were more often in groups containing more 
than five students. They also interacted more often with both 
adults and materials than Greeley or New York students, and 
interacted more often with peers than New York students. 

Greeley students were more autonomous. Compared to other 
third graders they were more often in self -selected activities, 
less often in teacher-structured activities and less often in 
groups containing the entire class. The children in this center 
were also more often engaged in child -material interactions than 
other students and were more often involved in child-adult inter- 
actions than Florida and New York students. 

New York and Florida students spent similar amounts of 
time in both teacher-structured and child-structured activities 
but differed in the kind of material they used and in their 
group size. Compared to students in other centers, New York 
students used more written materials, were more often in groups 
containing more than five students and less often in groups 
containing three to five students and interacted more frequently 
with both children and materials. 

Florida third graders differed consistently from the other 
third graders in that they were more often in groups containing 
the entire class. They also interacted more frequently with both 
adults and materials than New York students. 

Each center was unique in some respect. Trinidad third 
grade was characterized by teacher-direct iveness, Greeley by 
child autonomy, Florida by large groups and New York by writing 
materials and child-child/child-material interactions. 
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Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Categorv 1 It£n& for Third Grade Classes 
^ All Centers. Fall 1972 
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Figure 79 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers* Fall 1972 
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Figure 80 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Ce.nters« Fall 1972 
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Figure 81 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers « Fall 1972 
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Figure 82 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers, Fall 19?2 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Itehs for Th/ro Grade Classes 
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Figure 8^ 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Classls 
All Centers, Fall 1972 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Catego. v 15 Items for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers. Fall 1972 
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Figure 86 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals or Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers. Fall 1972 
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F all Similarities in the Well Implemented Classes and in the 



Least Well Implemented Classes 



The comparisons made between the best implemented class 
and the least well implemented class identified those variables 
which differentiated the two extremes. Those variables, however, 
may be peculiar to a center, to a grade level or to a curriculum 
assistant's understanding of the matrix. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to ask the question, "Do specific ACI variables differen- 
tiate well implemented and poorly implemented classrooms con- 
sistently across sites?" 

The descriptions of both the well implemented classes and 
the less well implemented classes were compared across sites 
within grade level to find out whether there were any character- 
istics of either the higher-rated classes or the lower-rated 
classes common to all sites. If there were common character- 
istics the first grade characteristics were compared with the 
third grade characteristics to see if they differed as a function 
of grade level. 

The variables which distinguished the first grade well 
implemented classes from the less well implemented classes were 
not consistent across all four sites. In other words, the vari- 
ables that described the best implemented class in Greeley were 
not the same variables that described the best implemented 
classes in Trinidad, Florida and New York. Three variables, 
teacher-directiveness , child-autonomy and group size, were 
common to two centers. The better-rated classes in Trinidad 
and Florida were characterized by teacher direction and the 
lower-rated classes were characterized by child autonomy. The 
lower-rated classes in both Greeley and Florida were character- 
ized by small groups. Other differences between the highest- 
rated and lowest^rated classes were unique to each center. 

The characteristics which described the highest- and lowest- 
rated classes were more comparable across centers for the third 
grade classes. Group size, child autonomy and teacher direc- 
tiveness are descriptive of both the highest- and lowest-rated 
third grade classes in all four sites. The children in all 
four of the best^rated classes, except for Greeley, were :uore 
often involved in activities of their choice, were less often 
involved in teacher-directed activities and, except for the 
New York children, were more often in smaller groups. The 
children in the lower-rated classes were more often in larger 
groups, were more often in small group, teacher-structured 
activities and, with the exception of Greeley children, were 
less often in activities of their choice. The well implemented 
classes in both Trinidad and Greeley used more object materials 



than the less well implemented classes. Other differentiating 
variables were unique to particular centers. 

Since no variables consistently described either the well 
implemented or the poorly implamented first grade classes , 
grade level comparisons involving all centers could not be made. 
Grade level comparisons, however, were made with two centers 
(Florida and Trinidad) . The characteristics common to the best 
implemented classes and to the least well implemented classes 
in these two centers did vary as a function of grade. The well 
implemented first grade classes and less well implemented first 
grade classes were characterized by teacher-directiveness and 
child autonomy, respectively. The opposite was true of the 
third grade classes. The best implemented third grade classes 
in these two centers were characterized by child autonomy and 
the least well implemented classes were characterized by teacher- 
directiveness . 
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Spring Data Analysis 



Spring Comparisons of the First Grade Classes in Trinidad 

The three first grade classes did not differ in the amount 
of child-structured and teacher-structured activities (see Figures 
87-96). Class 3 looked different from the other two classes with 
respect to the amount of individual attention given by adults, 
the kind of materials used and group size. The children in this 
class compared to children in the other classes, received more 
individual attention, used fewer picture materials and were more 
often in small groups (3-5) and less often in large groups 
(6-10) . They were also more frequently involved in writing 
activities and in interactions with adults than class 1 students. 

Class 1 children initiated interactions with adults less 
often than children in the other two classes and were more often 
in groups of three to five students and less often in groups 
containing more than ten students than class 2 students. 

The curriculum assistant did not rate these classes in the 
spring. Ratings made by the High/Scope field consultant in- 
dicated that class 3 was implementing the curriculum the best 
and that class 1 was implementing it least well. Comparisons 
of these two classrooms showed that children in the better-rated 
class were given more individual attention by adults, were more 
often involved in writing activities, and were more often in 
small groups of three to five students. The children in the 
lower^rated class used picture materials more frequently, were 
more often in larger groups of six to ten students and were more 
frequently involved in child-adult interactions. 
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Figure 87 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Items for First Grade Cusses 
RiNiDAP. Spring 1973 
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Figure 88 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items tor First Grade Classes 
Trinidad. Spring 1973 
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Figure 89 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category M Items for First Grade Classes 
'RiNiDAD. Spring 1973 
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Figure 90 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for First Grade Classes 
RiNiDAD, Spring 1973 
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Figure 91 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Jtems for First Grade Classes 
RiMiDAn. Spring 1973 
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Figure 92 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 
' rin i d ad J Spring 1973 
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Figure 93 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 
TRINIDAD/ Spring 1973 
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Figure 94 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for First Grade Classes 
' RINIDAD. Spring 1973 
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Figure 96 

Goomam's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
Trin]Da d> Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the Third Grade Class3s in Trinidad 

Class 3 stood out as being different from the other third 
grade classes in this center (see Figures 97-106) . Compared 
to children in classes 1, 2 and 4, class 3 children spent more 
of their day in self-selected activities and less of it in teacher- 
structured activities, were more often in smaller groups of one 
to five students and less often in large groups of six to ten 
students, received more individual attention from adults and 
intereacted with both adults and materials more frequently. 
The children in this class were also more involved in picture- 
making activities than class 2 students. 

Classes 1, 2 and 4 were similar in terms of child-autonomy 
and teacher-structuredness , and interaction type and are fairly 
similar in terms of the materials they use. They do differ from 
each other in terms of the size of groups the children are in. 
Class 1 students were more frequently in large groups containing 
more than ten students than students in other classes. Class 
3 students were less often in groups containing six to ten stu- 
dents and were more often in groups containing three to five 
students than were students in classes 1 and 2. Only classes 
1 and 4 differed from each other in the kind of materials used. 
Class 1 children were more often involved in writing activities 
than class 4 children. 

No classroom ratings were obtained from the curriculum 
assistant. The High/Scope field consultant rated class 3 as 
the best implemented and class 1 as the least well implemented. 
The character! sties which described the best-rated classroom 
were: individual attention, small groups^ child-autonomy and 
child-adult/child-material interactions. The least well imple- 
mented classroom was characterized by large groups. 
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^dium'i CoMFioEMCf Intmvali OF Cateoorv 1 Itehs FOR Third Graoe Cusses 
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Figure 98 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
•rinidad, Spriw6"1973 
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Figure 99 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Itehs for Third Grade Cusses 
Trinidad, Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category S Items for Third Grade Classes 
Trinidad. Spring 1973 ^ 
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Figure 102 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Itehs for Third Grade Cusses 
TR'hJtPMfrS'^^"!^ ^^^^ 
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Figure 103 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Trinidad. Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Classes 
TRfNiDAD. Spring 1973 
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Figure 105 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category IS Items for Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 106 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 
Trinidad« Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons o jhe First Grade Classes in Greeley 

The first grade comparisons indicated that the behaviors 
and activities observed in class 3 were different from those 
seen in the other two first grade classes {see Figures 107-116). 
Class 3 differed in the kind of materials used, in the size of 
the group, and in the proportion of the day spent in child-struc- 
tured and teacher-structured activities. Class 3 students spent 
less time in teacher-structured groups and were more often in 
groups containing more than ten students and less often in 
groups of six to ten students. Class 3 students further differed 
from class 1 students by spending a greater percent of their day 
in self -selected activities and in groups of two students. Class 
3 students were also more often drawing or making pictures than 
class 2 students. 

Classes 1 and 2 were similar in terms of group size and 
interaction type but differed with respect to the structure 
of activities and the kind of material used. Class 1 students 
were more involved in small group, teacher-structured activities, 
were more often seen reading and were less often involved in 
informal, entire class activities such as music or story time. 

Matrix ratings were not done by the curriculum assistants. 
The High/Scope field consultant ratings indicated that class 
2 was not implementing the curriculum and that class 3, al- 
though not implementing it well, was implementing it better 
than either class 1 or class 2. Small group, teacher-structured 
activiti<5s and groups of six to ten students characterized the 
lower-rated classroom. Larger groups (10-h) and picture-making 
activities characterized the better-rated class. 
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G0r»HAN'8 CONFIDlNCt InURVALS OF CaTEGOHY 1 ItEM« FOR FiRST GrADC ClaISES 
.fiRKLEYi SPWiMfiL 
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Figure 108 

GooimAN's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items for First Grade Classes 
Greeley « Spring 1973 
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Figure 109 

6ooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for First Grade Cusses 
Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 110 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of CATEGORr 5 Itehs for First Grade Classes 
Greeley, Spring 1973 
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FfGURE 111 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 It^ms for First Grade Classes 
faEELKY. Spring 1973 
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Figure 112 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure U3 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Itehs for First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure IIH 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for First Grade Classes 

Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 113 

Goodman's Comfidence Intirvals of Categorv 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
6ruwey> Spring 1973 
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Figure lib 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Typcs for First Grade Classes 
Greeley* Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in Greeley 

The two third grade classes looked very different from 
each other (see Figures 117--126). Class 1 children were more 
often involved in teacher-directed activities, were more often 
in groups containing six to ten pupils and spent more time in 
child-material interactions • 

Class 3 children were more often in small groups of two 
to five students and in large groups of more than ten students, 
were more often involved in informal large group activities such 
as watching a filmstrip or learning a new song and were more 
frequently involved in self-selected activities. The adults 
in this class did more showing and telling than the class 1 
adults* 

Class 3 adults, according to the curriculum assistant 
and the field consultant, implemented the curriculum more effec- 
tively than class 1 adults. The better-rated class was charac- 
terized by both small groups and large groups, child-autonomy/ 
large group activity and adult showing and telling behavior. 
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Figure 117 

6oodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 118 

6ooDMAN'is Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 1X9 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category H Items for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 120 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals or Category 6 Irt:hs for Third Grade Cusses 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 122 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Itchs for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 123 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
GHggLgv. Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Goooham's Confidence Intervals of [nteracticn Typls for Ihird Grade Classes 
GR'tEUY. Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the First Grade Classes in Florida 

Classes 1 and 2 were similar in regard to group size, 
material usage, amount of teacher-structured and child-struc- 
tured activity and interaction type (see Figures 127-134) . 
Class 3 differed from the other classes in the kinds of materials 
used, in the amount of child-autonomy and group size. The chil- 
dren in this class were more often involved in activities of 
their choice than students in other classes, wert less often 
engaged in writing activities than children in classes 1 or 
2, used object material more often than children in classes 1 
and 4 and used picture materials less often than class 4 child- 
ren. Class 3 children were more often in groups by themselves 
than students in class 1 or class 4 , were more often in groups 
of more than ten than class 2 students and were less often in 
groups of three to five students than class 1 students. 

Clctss ]. varied from class 4 in that class 1 children were 
more often involved in writing activities and along with class 
2 children were less often in groups containing more than ten 
students. 

Interaction type varied slightly across the four class- 
rooms. Class 3 children interacted more often with both child- 
ren and materials than class 2 children and class 2 children 
interacted more often with both adults and materials than class 
4 children. 

According to the curriculum assistants' rating all classes 
were implementing the curriculum equally well. The field con- 
sultant rated class 1 as being the best implemented and class 2 
as being the least well implemented. The observation data showed 
no differences between these two classes. 
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GoOOHAM'I CONFIDINCC iNTfNVALS OF CATEGORY 1 ^TCMS FOR Ft NIT GHAOC CUIIII 

Florida. Spring 1973 
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FibURE 128 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Figure 129 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for First Grade Cusses 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Figure 130 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Figure 131 

6ooiman'i Confidcnci iNTCirvALt Of CATi«(My 9 Itm roR FiMT Grade Cusses 
Flpripa> SpRiiw 197^ 
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Figure 132 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Iters for First Grade Cusses 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Figure 133 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervalc of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Figure 134 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
Florida. Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in Florida 

Children in classes 2 and 4 were more autonomous than 
children in classes 1 and 3: they spent more of their day in 
self -selected activities (see Figures 135-142) . 

Children in classes 1 and 2 were more often in large 
groups of more than ten students and were more often involved 
in entire class, teacher-structured activities than students in 
classes 3 and 4. They also read more often than class 4 students. 

The comparisons involving group size indicated that class 
2 and class 4 students were more often in groups of three to 
five students than class 1 students. Class 4 students were more 
often in groups by themselves than class 3 students. Other 
differences in the kind of material used included: more reading 
activities in class 2 compared to class 3 and more pictures in 
class 4 than class 1. 

The interaction type varied slightly with the children in 
class 4 spending more time in child-material interactions than 
students in classes 2 or 3 and children in class 2 spending 
more time in child-child/child-material interactions than clast 
4 students • 

The curriculum assistant rated th^ classrooms similar in 
terms of implementation. The field consultant rated class 1 
as being the best implemented and class 4 being the least well 
implemented. The children in the better-rated class were more 
often in groups of more than ten and were more frequently involved 
in reading activities. The adults in this class gave directions 
or instructions to the entire class more frequently than the 
adults in the less well-rated class. The students in the lower- 
rated class spent more time in self-selected activities, were 
more often in groups of three to five students, and used picture 
materials more often ^ 
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Figure 135 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Itehs fop '^hiro Grade Cusses 
Florida^ Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^ Items for Thiho Grad^ Classes 
Florjda> Spring 1973 
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Figure 137 

GoOIMAN's CONFlOEiUE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY S ITEHS FOR ThIRO GRADE CLASSES 

Florida. Smii^^ 1973 
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Figure 138 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
Floripa, Spring 1973 
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Figure 139 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 iTens for Third Grade Classes 
Florida, Spring 197? 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Gkade Classes 
Florjoa* Spring 1973 
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GOOOHAN'i COMPIOINCI iMTCftVAU OF CATEOOKY 15 ITEMS fOII TnIRO GRACE CLAUU 

Fu>«iDA. Swinfl 1973 
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Goommn's CoNFiDiNCE Sntcrvau OF Intejuction Type* fok Thiro Graob Clmm 
Fldrida. SwjiiB 1973 
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Spring Coinparisons of the First Grade Classes in New York 

The first grade classes in this center did not differ in 
regard to child-autonomy, teacher-directiveness , material usage 
and interaction type. Group size contributed to the classroom 
variance (see Figures 143-150) . 

The children in classes 1 and 4 were less frequently in 
either large groups of more than ten students or in small 
groups of one or two children and were more frequently in 
groups of intermediate size (3-5) . The children in classes 
2 and 3 differed only slightly in the number of students in their 
group. Class 2 children compared to children in classes 1 and 
4 were more often in large groups (10+) and class 3 children com- 
pared to children in classes 1 and 4 were less often in groups 
containing three to five students. Class 3 students were more 
often in groups containing only one or two students than class 
2 and class 4 students. 

Classroom ratings made by the curriculum assistants showed 
that the Cognitive Curriculum was being implemented to the same 
extent in all classes. Interaction types and the kind of mater- 
ials used did not differ across the classes. The group size ac- 
counted for much of the variance among the classes. 

Ratings made by the field consultant showed class 4 as the 
best implemented and class 3 as the least well implemented. 
These two classes differed with respect to group size. The chil- 
dren in the better-rated class were more often in groups contain- 
ing three to five students and the children in the lower-rated 
class were more often in groups by themselves or with one other 
pupil . 
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Figure 146 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for First Grade Classes 
New York> Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 
New York, Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the Third Grade Classes in New York 

These four classes differed in the amount of child-autonomy, 
teacher-directiveness, group size and kind of materials used. 
The interaction type did not vary across the classes (see Figures 
151-158) . 

Class 4 students were more often in small groups of three 
to five students than other students and spent a larger part of 
their day in activities of their interest than students in classes 
1 and 3. 

Classes 2 and 3 differed in the Kinds of materials used, 
group size and the amount of large group, teacher-structured 
activities. Class 2 students used more object materials, were 
involved in reading activities less often and were more often 
in groups with one other student than class 3 students. Com- 
pared to other students they were less often in situations in 
which the adult was giving directions or instructions to the 
entire class. 

Class 1 and class 3 comparisons showed that students in 
class 1 were more often in groups with one other student and 
were more frequently involved in picture-making activities. 

The best implemented class in this center, according to 
the curriculum assistant, was class 3. Class 1 was rated as the 
least well imple:nented . Group size, material type and amount 
of evaluation time differentiated these two classes. Children 
in the higher-rated class were less often in groups with one 
other student and were less often involved in picture-making 
activities . 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York. Spring 1973 
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Figure 153 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York. Spring 1973 
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Figure 154 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 8 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York. Spring 1973 
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Figure 155 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York> Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Cusses 
New York, Spring 1973 
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Figure 157 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15 Items for Third Grade Classes 
New York> Spring 197_3 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 
New York« Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the First Grades in All Centers 

Students in Florida and New York, compared to students 
in Trinidad and G eeley, spent more time in activities of their 
choice and were nicre often in groups of more than ten students 
and in groups of one or two students (see Figures 159-168) . 

Trinidad differed from the other centers with respect to 
the type of materials used and group size. The first graders 
in this center were more often in groups containing three to five 
students , were more often involved in reading activities and 
used object materials less frequently than the first graders 
in the other centers. 

Florida and New York differed slightly with respect to 
group size and material usage. Florida first graders were more 
often in groups containing more than ten students and New York 
firsr graders were engaged in reading activities more often. 

Most of the interaction type variance can be attributed 
to New York. Interaction type did not vary between Greeley and 
Florida. Child-adult/child-material interactions occurred more 
frequently in Trinidad than in Florida and child-material inter- 
actions occurred more often in Trinidad than in Greeley. Child- 
child interactions occurred more often in Greeley than in Trini- 
dad • 

New York first graders seemed to be more often involved 
in interactions involving both peers and materials and less 
often involved in interactions involving both adults and materials 
or just materials. The first graders in this center were more 
frequently involved in child-child/child-material interactions 
than other students , were more frequently involved in child-adult/ 
child-child/child-material interactions than Trinidad or Greeley 
students, were less often involved in child-adult/child-material 
interactions than Trinidad or Greeley students and were less often 
involved in child-material interactions than Florida or Trinidad 
first graders. New York first graders also interacted with their 
peers more frequently than Trinidad students did. 
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Figure 1S9 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1 Itehs for First 6r^«oe Claiiei 
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Figure IbO 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Itehs for First Grade Classes 
\ll Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 161 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for First Grade Cusses 
All Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 162 

Goudman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for First Grade Classes 
All Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 163 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Jtehs for First Grade Classes 
All Centers. Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 
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Figure 165 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 I'^'ems for First Grade Classes 
All Centers^ Spring 1973 
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Figure 167 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category IS Items for First Grade CLAttit 
^LL Centers, Sfring 1973 
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Figure 168 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 

Ai.L CgwTgRs. Spring 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of the Third Grades in All Centers 



The third grades in these centers differed from each other 
in the size of the group, in the amount of teacher-selected 
and child-selected activities and in the interaction type. They 
did not differ with respect to the kinds of materials used (see 
f igures 169-178) • 

Trinidad third graders were less often involved in self- 
selected activities than Greeley and Florida students, were less 
often in situations involving an adult giving directions or 
instructions to the entire class than Florida or New York stu- 
dents, were less often in groups of more than ten than other 
students and were less often by themselves than Greeley or 
Florida students. They were also more often involved in child- 
material and child-adult/child-material interactions than New 
York students and more involved in child-adult/child-material 
interactions than Greeley students. Florida students were more 
often involved in child-selected activities than New York stu- 
dents, were more often in groups of two than Trinidad or New 
York students, were more often involved in child-material and 
child-adult/child-material interactions than New York students 
and were more often involved in child-child/child-material in- 
teractions than Trinidad students. 

New York students were more often in situations in which 
an adult was giving directions or instructions to the entire 
class than Greeley or Trinidad students and were less often in 
groups of three to five students than Florida and Trinidad 
students. Compared to other students, New York third graders 
were more often in larger groups and were more frequently 
involved in child-child and child-child/child-material inter- 
actions. The adults in these classes interacted with each child 
on an individual basis less often than adults in the other 
centers . 

Greeley students were ].ess often involved in child-adult/ 
child-child/child-material interactions and more often involved 
in child-material interactions than other students. 
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Figure 169 

Goodman's Ci»>idence Intervals of Category 1 Items fo« Third Grade Classes 

All Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 170 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items for Third Grade Classes 

\ll Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 171 

Goodman's Confidence lNTE.rtVALs of Category ^ Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers^ Spring 1973 
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Figure 172 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers. Spring 1973 
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Figure 173 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Itehs for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers, Sprimg 1973 
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Figure 174 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Items for T>iird Grade Classes 
All Centers^ Spring 1973 
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Figure 175 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items foa Third Grade Cusses 
All Centcrs, Spring 1975 
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Figure 176 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Classes 
All Centers, Spring 1973 
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Figure 177 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category IS hf-MS for Third Gfade Classeo 
All C£nt£KS« Spring 1975 
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Figure 178 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 
All Centeas, SPRmG 1973 
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Spring Similarities in the Well Implemented Classes and in 



the Least Well Implemented Classes 



The descriptions of both the well implemented classes and 
the least well implemented classes as rated by the High/Scope 
field consultants were compared across sites within grade levels 
to find out whether there were any characteristics of either the 
higher-rated classes or the lower-rated classes that were common 
to all sites. These comparisons could not be made using the 
curriculuu assistants' ratings because the ratings were not com- 
plete for all centers. 

The variables which distinguished the first grade well 
implemented classes, as rated by the consultants, from the least 
well implemented classes were not consistent across all sites. 
Only one characteristic, small groups of three to five children, 
was common to the well implemented classes in New York and 
Trinidad* 

There was no consistency across sites in the variables 
which described the well implemented and least well implemented 
third grade classes either. Two characteristics, child-autonomy 
and group size, were common to two centers. Both the Trinidad 
and Greeley well implemented classes were characterized by child- 
selected activities and small groups. The Greeley and Florida 
well implemented classes were characterized by large groups. 
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Analysis of Fall*Spring Comparisons 



Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 1 Items for First Grade 

Half of the first grade classes showed changes in this 
category (which identifies the adult with whom the observed 
child interacted) (see Figures 179-181) . In most of the class- 
rooms that showed change in this category the children interacted 
less often with the teacher in the spring than in the fall. 
When students in class 4 in New York and classes 2 and 3 in Trini- 
dad interacted with an adult in the spring the adult was less 
often the teacher and was more often the observer or a classroom 
visitor. Children in class 4 in Florida interacted less often 
with the aides during the second collection period and more often 
with the observer or classroom visitor. Class 3 in Greeley had 
more occurrence of children interacting with aides and less occur- 
rence of them interacting with the teacher. 
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Figure 179 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of CATtoORY 1; First Grade Classes 
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Figure 180 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 181 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1: First Grade Cusses 
FalL'Sprimg Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 1 Items for Third Grades 

All of th3 Trinidad classes showed change in this category 
(see figures 182-184), Class 1 children interacted more often 
with the aides in the spring, class 2 and class 3 children inter- 
acted more often with visitors or the observer and class 4 chil- 
dren interacted less often with teacher and more often with visi- 
tors or the observer in the spring. 

None of the New York or Florida classes showed change in 
this variable and only one class in Greeley changed. Class 3 
children in Greeley interacted less often' with the teacher during 
the spring. 
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Figure 182 

Goouman's Confidence Intervals of Category' 1; Third Grade Classes 

Eall: Spring Cqmparuons . 
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Figure 183 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 1: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure IS^ 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category h 
— FAti-SpRiN n rnMPAR[<;nN«; 



Third Grade Classes 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 4 Items for First Grade Classes 

Only slight variation was seen in the adult •s classroom 
behavior across the two data collection periods (see Figures 185- 
190) . Of the fourteen first grade classes only two, both in New 
York, showed change in this category. Class 1 adults in New York 
used more controlling statements in the spring and class 3 adults 
in this site did less showing and Tceiling in the spring. 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4: First Grade Classes 
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Figure 186 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Cqhparison s 
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Figure 187 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category First Grade Cusses 
E alL'Spring Cpmparisqns 
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Figure 188 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^Ij First Grade Cusses 
Fall-Spring Comp a risons 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category M: First Grade Cusses 
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Figure 190 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category First Grade Classes 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 4 Items for Third Grade Classes 



Even less variation in adult teaching behavior was seen in 
the third grade classes (see Figures 191-196) . There were no 
changes in the teaching behaviors in New York, Florida or Greeley. 
Class 4 adults in Trinidad were more often involved in showing 
and telling activities with their students in the spring. 
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Figure 191 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of C'^TcGory Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 192 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category Third Grade Classes 
^ - Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 195 

Goodman's Confidewc e CoMPAftr ^^^^^ ^^'^^ Cusses 
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Figure 19^ 

vbnuiwH s Confidence Intervals of Category 4; Third Grade Cusses 
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Figure 195 

CoCur^uH's Confidence Intervals of Category ^: Third Grade Classes 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4: Third Grade Cusses 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 5 Items for First Grade Classes 

Only two of the fourteen first grade classes differed across 
the two observation periods in the kind of attention given to 
children (see Figures 197-198) . Children in classes 3 in Greeley 
and Trinidad received more individual attention from adults in 
the spring than they received in the fall. 
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Figure 197 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category S: First Grade Cusses 
Fall-Spring Cqmparisdms 
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Figure 198 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5; First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 5 Items for Third Grade Classes 



Three of the fourteen third grade classes differed across 
time in the kind of attention given by adults (see Figures 199- 
200). Class 4 children in New York and class 1 children in Florida 
received less individual attention from adults in the spring and 
Trinidad class 3 children received more individual attention in 
the spring . 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5: ThiroSrade Classes 
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Figure 200 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Compahisohs 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 6 Items for First Grade Classes 



The New York classes did not change over time in the kind 
of behavior occurring during child-child interactions (see Figures 
201-202). Children in classes 1 and 2 in Florida spent more time 
passively listening and watching other children in the spring 
whereas class 4 children spent less time in this activity in the 
spring. During the spring children in class 1 in Florida also 
used materials less frequently in their interactions with peers. 
Because of low reliability these comparisons could not be made 
for Trinidad and Greeley. 
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GooDhAN's Confidence Intervals of Category 6; First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Cohparisqns 
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Figure 202 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Compa risons of Category 6 Items for Third Grade Classes 

The behaviors recorded during child-child interactions 
did not vary in either New York or Florida (see Figures 203- 
204). Because of low reliability, fall-spring changes in 
Trinidad and Greeley could not be analyzed. 
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Figure 203 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6: Third Grade Classes 
Fall'Spriwc Comparisons 
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Figure 204 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6: Third Grade Classes 

Fall-Spring Cqmpapisqms 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 7 Items for First Grade Classes 

Only one class in Greeley varied in the amount of verbal 
and nonverbal behavior (see Figures 205-207). The children in 
class 2 in this center v/ere more verbal in the spring. Across- 
time comparisons could not be made in the other centers. 
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GoODHAn's CONFlOENCt INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 7: FiRST GrAOE CUSSES 

Fall' Spr ing Comparisons 
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Figure 206 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Cohparisqns 
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Figure 207 

Goooham's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: First Grade Cusses 
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Fall-Spring ComparisorxS of Category 7 Items for Third Grade Classes 

The fall-spring comparisons showed no differences in the 
amount of verbal behavior in the two Greeley third grade classes 
(see Figures 208-210) . Fall-spring comparisons could not be made 
in the other centers. 
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Figure 208 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparis ons 
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Figure 209 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring C o mparisons 
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Goodman's CoNFicEtJCE Intervals of Category 7: Third Grade Classes 
. Falu-Spr I NG Comparisons . 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 9 Items for First Grade Classes 

Except for New York first graders, who did not vary in 
this category across time, first graders tended to use object 
materials more often and written materials and picture materials 
less often during the second data collection period (see Figures 
211-213) . 

Class 3 students in Florida used object materials more 
frequently in the spring and class 4 students at this site used 
written materials less often. Two of the first grade classes 
in Trinidad varied in material usage. Picture materials were 
used less often in class 2 in the spring and written materials 
were used more frequently in class 3. Object materials were used 
more frequently in all the first grade classes in Greeley in the 
spring. Class 3 also used written materials less often. 
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Figure 211 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 212 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: First Grade Classes- 

Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 213 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of CateoOry 9: First Grade Classes 

Fall-Spring Cqmparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 9 Items for Third Grade Classes 

Eight of the classes changed with respect to the kind of 
material used (see Figures 214-216) . Most of these classes used 
object materials more often in the spring and written materials 
less often. 



Classes 1 and 2 in Florida used written materials less 
often in the spring and object materials more often. Children 
in three of the New^ork classes (2, 3 and 4) were less often 
engaged in reading or writing activities in the spring. Class 
2 children also used object materials more frequently. Only class 
2 in Trinidad differed in material usage. Unlike New York and 
Florida students, these students were more often reading and writing 
in the spring. Both Greeley third grade classes changed over 
time with respect to material usage. Class 1 used more object 
materials and fewer written materials and class 3 used more pic- 
ture materials. 
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Figure 21^ 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 215 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: Third Grade Classes 

Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 216 

Goodmn's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 12 Items for First Grade Classes 

The size of the group children were in changed in eight of 
the fourteen first grade classes over the two observation periods 
(see Figures 217-220). On the whole, first graders were more often 
in small groups of three to five students during the spring col- 
lection and were less often in groups of six or more. 

Only one Florida class, class 3, showed change in this 
variable. The students in this class were more often by themselves 
or with one other child in the spring and were less frequently 
in groups containing more than five children. First graders in 
the four New York classes were also more often by themselves and 
were less often in groups containing six or more students during 
the spring observations. In addition, two of the classes in this 
center had more occurrence of groups of three to five students 
in the spring and another class had more occurrence of groups 
of two. Two of the classes in Trinidad, class 1 and class 3, 
followed this pattern. Groups of three to five students were 
observed more frequently in the spring and groups of six or more 
were observed less often. There was also more occurrence of groups 
of three to five students in class 1 in Greeley during the spring. 
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Figure 217 

Goodkan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Goodman's Confidence .ntervals of Category 12: First Grade Classes 

^All-SpPlMr. Cqmparisoms 
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Figure 219 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Utegory 12: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals cf CAifGORv 12: First Grade Classes 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 12 Items for Third Grade Classes 

Changes in the size of the group children were in occurred 
in seven of the fourteen third grade classes (see Figures 221- 
224) • Most of these changes were similar to those occurring in 
the first grade classes, i.e., children were more often in small 
groups in the spring and were less often in large groups. During 
the spring observations small groups of three to five students 
characterized classes 3 and 4 in Florida and classes 1 and 4 in 
Trinidad. Children in classes 3 and 2 in New York were more often 
by themselves in the spring and were less often in groups con- 
taining more than five students. Students in classes 1 and 3 
in Trinidad were also less often in groups of more than five stu- 
dents in the spring. 

Class 2 in Trinidad did not follow this pattern. The stu- 
dents in this class were more often in large groups in the spring 
and were less often in small groups containing three to five child- 
ren. Neither of the Greeley third grade classes changed on this 
variable. 
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Goodhan's Confidence Intervals or Category 12: Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 222 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: Third Grade Classes 

Fall-Spr i hg Comparisons 
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■Soodkan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 22M 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: Third Grade Classes 
. Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Category 15 Items for First Grade Classes 



Trinidad classes tended to become more teacher-directed 
over time whereas the Florida and Greeley classes became more 
child-centered (see Figures 225--229). In the fall, children in 
classes 1 and 3 in Trinidad were more often involved in self- 
selected activities whereas in the spring they were more often 
involved in activities that were directed or structured by an 
adult. The students in classes 3 and 4 in Florida were more auto- 
nomous in the spring, spending more time in activities of their 
choice. The opposite was true for class 1 students here. They 
spent less time in the spring in self -selected activities. 

Classes 1 and 2 in Greeley were characterized by child- 
selected activities in the spring. Class 3, however, was more 
teacher-directed during the second data collection period. Child- 
ren in class 2 in New York spent less time in self-selected ac- 
tivities during the second data collection period whereas children 
in class 4 spent more time in activities of this nature. 
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Figure 225 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: First Grade Classes 
^ Fall-Spri n g Comparisons 
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Figure 226 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: First Grade Classes 

Fall -Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 227 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 228 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 229 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: First Grade Classes 
Fall'Spriwc Cqhpar:sqws 
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Fall"Spring Comparisons of Category 15 Items for Third Grade Classes 

Child-selected activities were observed less often in five 
of the third grade classes during the second data collection 
period and were observed more often in one class (see Figures 
230-234) . 

Class 1 in .Florida, classes 3 £uid 4 in New York, class 2 
in Trinidad and class 1 in Greeley showed less incidence of child- 
selected activitieo in the spring than in the fall. Children 
in class 2 in Trinidad and class 1 in Greeley were more often 
involved in teacher-structured activities in the spring. Trinidad 
class 1 children became more autonomous and less teacher-directed 
over the course of the school year. 
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Figure 230 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category IS: Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 231 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 232 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Sprins Comparisons 
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Figure 233 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 234 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category IS: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring CoMPARtsQWjt 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Interaction Types for First Grade Classes 

None of the changes in interaction types was consistent 
across all centers (see Figures 235-240). New York first grade 
classes showed no change in this variable. In Florida, child- 
adult/child-child/child-material interactions were more frequent 
in the spring in classes 1 and 2 and child-adult/child-material 
interactions were less frequent in classes 3 and 4, Child-child 
interactions were seen more often in class 4 in the spring. 

Classes 2 and 3 in Trinidad showed less occurrence of child- 
adult interactions in the spring than in the fall. Child -child/ 
child-material interactions were seen more frequently in class 
2 in the spring. Child-material interactions were less frequent 
in class 2 in Greeley during the second data collection periods 
and child-child/child-material interactions were more frequent 
in class 3. 
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Figure 235 

GooDhAN s Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 236 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: First Grade Classes 

FALL-SpftlWfi COMPARISOWS 
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Figure 237 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: First Grade Cusses 
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Figure 238 

Goodman's Confidence Intekvals of Interactiqk Types: First Grade Classes 
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6oo4,.i^n's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: First Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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HGURE 2^^0 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: First Grade Classes 

Fall-Spring Compariso ns 
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Fall-Spring Comparisons of Interaction Types for Third Grade Classes 

Greeley and Florida showed little or no change in inter- 
action types across the observation periods (see Figures 241- 
246) • Greeley third grade classes showed no change in their 
interactions with adults, children and materials and only class 
1 in Florida changed. Child-adult/child-material interactions 
occurred less often in this class in the spring than in the fall. 

Interaction type varied in two classes in New York. Child- 
child interactions occurred more often in classes 2 and 3 in 
the spring. Class 2 also had more child-adult/child-child/child- 
material interactions and less frequent child-material interactions 
in the spring. Two of the Trinidad classes showed change in this 
variable. Child-adult interactions occurred less often in both 
classes 2 and 3 during the second observation period. 
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Figure 2^1 

Goodman's Confidence Interv.-.ls of Interaction Types: Third GraOc Classes 
, . Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 2M2 

GooonAN's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Figure 243 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparis ons 
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Figure 244 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types; Third Grade Classes 

Fall -Spring Comparis ons . 
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Goodman $ Confidence Intervals or Intej^action Types; Th/ro Grade Classes 
.... Fall-Spring Comparisons. 
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Figure 246 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: Third Grade Classes 
Fall-Spring Comparisons 
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Analysis of TDC and Field Class Comparisons 



Spring Comparisons of Category 2 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 

First grade students in five of the six classes in Trinidad 
and Greeley initiated interactions with adults more often than 
first graders in the TDC (see Figures 247-249) . They were also 
more often attending to adults who were not paying attention to 
them than TDC first grade students. TDC-New York comparisons 
and TDC-Florida comparisons could not be made because of low re- 
liability items in these centers. 
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Figure 2^7 

Good^mn's Confidence Intervals of Catscorv 2: TOC and First Grade Classes 

S'>:;iNG, 1973 




Figure 2^8 

Goodman's Confidenci: Intervals of Category 2: TDC ahd First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2: TDC and First Grade Cusses 
Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 2 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 



Three of the six third grade classes in Trinidad and Greeley 
showed higher frequencies of child-initiated interactions with 
adults when compared to the third grade students at the TDC (see 
Figures 250-252). The TDC third graders, like the TDC first graders, 
were less often watchinc; adults who were attending to other stu- 
dents or other activities than students in Greeley or Trinidad, 
Comparisons with New York and Florida could not be made. 
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Figure 250 

GoOOHAN'S CONflOENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 2: IDC AND ThIRO GraDE CLASSES 

Spring. 1973 




Figure 2S1 

GooDnAN's Confidence Intervals of Category 2: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 

Spring. 1975 
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Figure 2S2 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2: TOG and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 4 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 

The teaching behaviors of adults in the first grade classes 
did not differ from those teaching behaviors observed at the 
TDC (see Figures 253-257). 
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Figure 253 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^: IDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1975 




Figure 254 

Ggcdhan's Confidence Intervals of Category '4: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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Figure 255 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of CATccoRy A; 'DC and Ftrst Grade Classes 

Sprin:. 1973 




Figure 256 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^\ TDC and First Grade Classes 
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Figure 257 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category Q: TDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 4 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 



The adult's teaching behavior differentiated only one 
third grade class from the TDC (see Figures 258-262). When chil- 
dren were interacting with adults, the adults in class 1 in Greeley 
were more frequently assisting the children than adults in the 
TDC. Adult behaviors such as getting paper for a child or writing 
a word for a child were coded as "assisting" behaviors. 
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Figure 258 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Catego.ry 4: IDC and Third Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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Figure 259 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^^ TDC and Third Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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Figure 260 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category ^I: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 




Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category i|; TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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Figure 262 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 

Spring. 1973 



TDC AND Third Grade Cusses 
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f?f^?^ comparisons of Category 5 Items for the TDC and Fi rst Grade 



,-n^s„,-^^^V?"^^ ^® ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Classes interacted with students 
Smi ih^ inr i f ^ |?embers of a group the same proportion of the 
time the TDC adults did (see Figures 263-264). 
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Figure 263 

Goodkan's Confidence Intervals of Category 5: IDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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Figure 264 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 5 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 

The kind of attention children received from adults dif- 
ferentiated only two of the fourteen third grade classes from 
the TDC (see Figures 265-266). Children in class 3 in New York 
received less individual attention from adults than third graders 
in the TDC and children in class 3 in Trinidad received more in- 
dividual attention than the TDC third graders. 
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Figure 265 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category S: IDC and Third Grade Cusses 

Spring. 1975 
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Figure 266 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5: TDC and Third Grade Classes 
Spring* 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 6 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 



Six of the fourteen first grade classes differed from the 
TDC with respect to the kinds of behaviors occurring during child- 
child interactions (see Figures 267-269). The TDC students ap- 
peared to be more task-oriented when working with peers, spending 
less time passively watching other children than students in five 
of the first grade classes. TDC first graders used materials 
more often in their interactions with peers than students in three 
of the first grade classes and were more involved in child-child 
interactions in which materials were not used than class 3 chil- 
dren in Trinidad. 
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FiGURi 267 

Goodman's Confidehci Intwvals of Catioorv 6: TDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 




Figure 268 

GooDiiAN's Confidence Ihtehvals of Category 6: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. iq73 
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HiGURE 269 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6: 
Spring, 1975 



TDC AND First Grade Cusses 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 5 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 

Five of the fourteen third grade classes differed from 
the TDC in the kinds of behaviors occurring during child-child 
interactions (see Figures 270-272) . Students in these five 
classes spent more time passively watching other children and 
children in three of these classes used materials less often in 
their interactions with other students than TDC students. 
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FiGURt 270 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6: TOC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 




Figure 271 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category C: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1975 
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Figure 272 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 6. 
.Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 7 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
classes 

Only one class in Trinidad and Greeley differed from the 
TDC in the amount of verbal, physical and nonverbal interactions 
(see Figures 273-275) • Interactions in class 2 in Trinidad were 
less often of a verbal and physical nature than interactions in 
the TDC. TDC-New York comparisons and TDC-Florida comparisons 
could not be made because of unreliable Category 7 items. 
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FiGiRE 273 

Goodman's Confioence Intirvals of Category 7t TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 




Figure 27^ 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: TUC and First Grade Classes 

, Sprinq, 1973 
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Figure 275 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: IDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring. 1973 
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i lassls^ °"'^^''^^°"° °^ Category 7 Items for the TDC and Third n..^. 

Greelev''and''TrJn?daS^ ""u^'lt S^.^o^i'P^"^ with only two centers, 
to thJ^TDC in J^i^^A Trinidad and Greeley look similar' 

^o \.ne TDC m the amount of verbal and nonverbal interan^iono 
(see Figures 276-278). li^iivexruai. interactions 
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Figure 276 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring. 1975 
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Figure 277 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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FiouRE 278 

Goodman's Comfidence Intervau of Category 7: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 
Sp*»m6. 1973 
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S pring Comparisons of Category 9 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 



The use of object materials and reading materials differ- 
entiated half of the first grade classes from the TDC (see Figures 
279-283) . Students in five of the first grade classes read more 
often than TDC students and used object materials less often. 
The amount of writing activity and picture-making activity in 
the first grades was similar to that observed at the TDC and only 
two classes used pictures more often than the TDC. 
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FiGURi 279 

Goodman's Confii;ence Intervals of CATgooRy 9; TUC and Fjrst Grade Classes 
Spring. 1973 
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Figure 280 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: TDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring. 1973 
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Figure 281 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9; TDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 




Figure 282 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: TDC a«d First Grade Classes 

Spring. 197^ 
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Figure 283 

Goodman's Comfioence Intervals of Category 9: TDC and First Grade Cusses 
■■ Spring, 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 9 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 



The type of materials used varied in all but one of the 
third grade classes when compared with the TDC (see Figures 284- 
288). These comparisons indicated that third grade students read 
more often than TDC students and used object materials less often. 
Only two classes differed from the TDC in the amount of writing 
activity children were engaged in. Children in two of the Trinidad 
classes were more often involved in activities of this nature 
than TDC students. The £unount of picture material used did not 
vary between the third grade classes and the TDC. 
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Figure 28Q 

GoODHAN'S LONFIDENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 9: TDC AND ThIRD GrAOE CLASSES 

Sprjwg. 1973 




Figure 285 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1975 
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Figure 266 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: IDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 287 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 ^ 
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Figure 288 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring > 1975 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 12 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 



All of the first grade classes except three differed from 
the TDC in the size of the group students were in (see Figures 
289-293). Children in one-third of these first grade classes 
were more often in groups containing more than eleven students 
than the TDC first grade students. Children in one of the Trinidad 
first grade classes were less often in groups containing six to 
ten students and children in two classes in Greeley were more 
often in goups this size. 

Students in five of the six classes in Greeley and Trinidad 
were more often by themselves than TDC first graders. 

The occurrence of groups of size two differentiated four 
classes from the TDC, three classes having more occurrence of 
groups of this size than the TDC and one having less, and groups 
of three to five differentiated only one class which had more 
occurrence of groups this size than the TDC. 
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Figure 289 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: TDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 290 

Goodman's Confidence Intcwals of Category 12: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 291 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: IDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring, 1975 
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Figure 292 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: IDC and First Grade Classes 

<;pRiMfi. 1973 
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Figure 293 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: TDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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spring Comparisons of Category 12 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 



Classes 



All the third grade classes differed from the TDC on this 
variable (see Figures 294-29R) . Students in two of these classes 
were less often in groups of six to ten students than students 
in the TDC and students in two other classes were more often in 
groups containing six to ten students. Three of the New York 
classes had higher frequencies of groups containing more than eleven 
students than the TDC but students in six of the Florida, Greeley 
and Trinidad classes were less often in groups of this size than 
TDC students. 

Students in seven of the third grade classes were more 
often in groups of three to five students than students in the 
TDC. Groups of size one differentiated two classes from the TDC 
as did the occurrence of groups of two. In these instances the 
TDC had more occurrence of groups of one or two children. 
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Figure 294 

6oooman's Confidence Intervals of Categorv 12: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 
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Figure 295 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: 

Spring. 1973 


TDC AND Third Grade Classes 
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Figure 296 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: IDC and Third Grade Cusiei 

Sprihq. 1973 




Figure 297 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 

Spring^ 1973 
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Fir.URE 298 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 17: 
Sprino> 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 15 Items for the TDC and First Grade 
Classes 

Six of the first grade classes differed from the TDC in 
the amount of child-selected activities occurring in the class- 
rooms (see Figures 299-305) . Children in all of the Trinidad 
classes and two of the Greeley classes were less often involved 
in child-selected activities than TDC first graders and children 
in class 3 in Florida were more often involved in these activities. 
Children in the Trinidad classes and children in two of the Greeley 
classes spent a larger portion of their school day in teacher- 
directed activities than TDC students. 

New York and Florida classes were similar to the TDC in 
the amount of time spent in large group, teacher-structured 
activities/ in clean-up activities and in evaluating work time 
experiences. Trinidad and Greeley students did not differ from 
the TDC in the amount of time children spent in planning their 
activities or in larger group activities such as square dancing 
or singing, and differed only slightly in the amount of time spent 
in larger group / teacher-structured activities. 
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Figure 299 

6oODHAN'| COMFIOENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 15i TDC AND FlRIT GRADE CUIIEt 

SpnihQ. 1973 
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Figure 300 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Categofiv 15: TDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring. 1975 
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Figure 301 

Gooohan's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: IDC amo First Grade Ccassei 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 302 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: IDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 
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Fiouiil 303 

toOMAM't CONPlDENCt InTUVAIS Of CATt«OtY ISi IDC AW FttIT GftAOt CUUCI 

Sfwiiw, 1973 




Figure 304 

GOOOMAM'S CotiFlDCNCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 15: TDC AND FlRST GrAOE CUlIU 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 305 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Category 15 Items for the TDC and Third Grade 



Classes 



Seven of the fifteen third grade classes differed from 
the TDC in the amount of time spent in child- selected activities 
(see Figures 306-312) . Four of the classes spent more time in 
activities of this nature and three classes spent less time in 
child-selected activities than the TDC students. 

Variations between Florida and New York classes and the 
TDC in the amount of time spent in evaluating work time activities, 
in clean-up activities and large group, teacher-structured ac- 
tivities were small. 

Five of the Trinidad and Greeley classes differed from 
the TDC in the amount of teacher-directed activities — four of 
the classes had more teacher-directed activities than the TDC 
and one class had less. These six classes were similar to the 
TDC in the amount of time spent in large group, teacher-structured 
activities, planning time and large group activities such as 
music . 
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Figure 307 

GoooHAN'ft Confidence Intervals of Category 15: TDC and Third GiiADf Cuitu 

SwiMfe. 1973 
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Figure 309 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 

S^'RING, 1973 . 
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Figure 310 

GoOimi'S COMFIDENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 15: IDC AKO ThIRD GrADE CUttES 




Figure 311 

Gocohan's Confidence Intervals Category 15: TIK: and Third 6raoe Classes 

Spring, 1973 




Figure 312 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 15: TCC and Third Grade Cusses 

SrR^NG, 1975 
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Spring Comparisons of Interaction Types for the TDC and First Grade 



Classes 



New York and Florida classes varied only slightly from the 
TDC in the types of classroom interactions and Greeley did not 
differ at all (see Figures 313-319). Class 4 in New York had 
more child -adult /child-child/child-material interactions than 
the TDC and class 2 in Florida had more child-adult/child-material 
interactions and less child-child/child-material interactions 
than the TDC. 

Each Trinidad class differed from the TDC on at least one 
type of interaction. Child-adult/child -material interactions 
occurred more frequently in two classes in Trinidad than in the 
TDC and child-child/child-material interactions occurred less 
frequently in these two classes. Child-child interactions occurred 
less often in two Trinidad classes when compared to the TDC and 
child-material interactions occurred more often in class 3 in 
Trinidad than in the TDC. 
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Figure 3W 

GooofiAN's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: TDC and First Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 316 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: IDC and First Grade Cusses 
Spring. 1973 
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Figure 317 

(soodmah's Confidence Intervi^ls of Interaction Types-. TDC and First G^tADE Cusses 

Spring^ 1975 




Figure 318 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: TDC and First Grade Classes 
Spring. 1973 
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Figure 319 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals o= Interaction Types: TDC and First Grade Classes 

Spring. 1973 
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Spring Comparisons of Interaction Types for the TDC and Third Grade 
Classes 



Only five of the fourteen third grade classes differed 
from the TDC in the type of classroom interactions (see Figures 
320-326) . Child-child interactions occurred less often in three 
classes than in the TDC and child-material interactions occurred 
more often in two of the classes than in the TDC. Child-child/ 
child-material interactions and interactions which did not in- 
volve adults, children or materials occurred less frequently in 
classes 2 and 3 in Trinidad than in the TDC and child-adult/child- 
material interactions more frequently in these classes. 
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Figure 320 

GoOONAn'I CONFIDCNTl InTCKVALI OP INTERACTION TvPCl: TDC ANP ThIRO GIIAOI CUIIIS 

SMIM6, 1973 
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Figure 321 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: TDC anp Third Grade Cusses 

Spring, 1973 
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Figure 322 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals or Interaction Types: TDC and Third Grade Cusses 

Spr!ng> 1973 




Figure 323 ' 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Tvpes: TDC and Third Grade Classes 
Spring, 1973 
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Figure 32^ 

Goodhan's Confidcncc Intervaus of Interaction Types: TDC and Third Grade Cuttit 

SwrntG. 1973 
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Figure 325 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Sppimg, 1973 
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Figure 326 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types: TDC and Third Grade Classes 

Spring, 1973 
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Analysis of Follow Through/Non-Follow Through Comparisons 



In order to investigate whether differences between Cog- 
nitive Curriculum classrooms and those classrooms not using the 
Cognitive Curriculum could be detected by the observation in- 
strument, classroom observations were made in four non-Follow 
Through first and third grade classes in Greeley during the 
spring data collection period. 

Three of the non-Follow Through classes, two first grade 
and one third grade, employed a team teaching approach with the 
children rotating at various intervals among three teachers. 
Each observer stayed with a class of children for the entire 
day following them as they rotated, noting the change in teachers. 
The fourth class, a third grade, was self-contained. 

Comparisons were made between the two non-Follow Through 
first grade classes and between the two non-Follow Through third 
grade classes to assess the variability eunong non-Follow Through 
classes. The non-Follow Through classes were then combined by 
grade as were the Follow Through classes at this site for Follow 
Through/non-Follow Through comparisons. 

The comparisons made between the first grade non-^Follow 
Through classes and between the third grade non-Follow Through 
classes are shown in Figures 327-342. Comparisons of the two 
non-Follow Through first grade classes indicated that class 1 
children received more individual attention from adults, were 
more frequently involved in writing activities, were more often 
in groups containing six to ten students and were more often 

involved in child-child/child-material interactions. The child- 
ren in class 2 were in large groups, used picture materials more 
often, were more verbal in their interactions and were more fre- 
quently involved in child-adult interactions. The two third grade 
non-Follow Through classes also varied from each other. Children 
in class 2 were more often involved in reading and writing ac- 
tivities, used materials more often in their interactions with 
peers, and were more frequently involved in child-itaterial interactions. 
Students in class 1 were more verbal, used picture and object 
materials more often and interacted with adults only or with chil- 
dren only more frequently than class 1 children. 
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Figure 327 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items for Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 

Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 328 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 
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Figure 329 

Goodman's Confidence iNTERvikLS of CikTEGoRv 5 Items for Non-Follow Through First Grade Cusses 
Greelev^ Sfrihg 1973 
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Fjgure 330 

GoooftAN's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Item for Non-Follom Through First Grade Classes 
Greeley, Spring 1973 
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Figure 331 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 7 Itehs for Non-Follovi Through First Grade Cusses 
J GRE^^^Yr Spring 1973 
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Figure 332 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Cate&ory 9 Items for Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 
. Greeley. Spring 1973 
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6oooH*H*8 CoNFiDCNCE Intekvali OF Catioory 12 It6M8 FOR Non-FoLLOW Tnrouoh Fimt Gmoc CUffCf 

fallLtV. SPRIN6 1973 
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Figure 334 

GOOOMAM'S COHFIDEMCE INTERVALS OF ImTERACTIOM TyPES FOR NOM-FOUOW ThROUGM FiMT GftAOe CutSES 

GREgLEY. Spbing 1973 
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Figure 335 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items for Non-Follow Through Third Grace Classes 

Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 336 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Non-F6llow Through Third Grade Classes 

Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 337 

GooimAN't Confidence Intervals of Categorv S Items for Non-Follom Thnouoh Third Ghaoc Cuiict 

Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 338 

GooDf*AN's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Items for Non-Follom Throuw Third Grade Cussei 
Sreel^y. Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Non-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 

Greeley* Spring 1973 
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Figure 340 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 Items for Non-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 
Greeley^ Spring 1973 
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Soooman's CoNFiDENCi Intkkvau OF UTtsMy 12 Items pod lteN-Fou.ow Thmoum Thjw G*aoi Cufsi* 
fainiY. Spkius 1971 
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Figure 3^42 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Non-Follow Thromh Thiw) Grade CuAttES 

fipFFLEY. Spring 1971 
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Comparison of Follow Through/Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 

Follow Through/non-Follow Through comparisons of the first 
grades are reported in Figures 343-350. First grade Follow Through 
students, compared to non-Follow Through first graders, received 
more indivicfual attention from adults, used materials in their 
interactions with peers more often, were more often in small groups 
(3 tc 10) , and were more often involved in child-child/child- 
material interactions. The non-Follow Through children were more 
often listening or watching other children during child-child 
interactions, were more often involved in writing activities, 
were more often in large groups (10+) and were more often i:)Volved 
in child-adult interactions. 
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Figure 3^3 

fioooNAM's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 Items for Follow Through and Non-Fouoi^ Througn First Grade Classes 

Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 3^^^ 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category ^ Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 

Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 3^5 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 5 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through First Grade Cusses 
. Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 346 

Goodman's CoNFirENCE Intervals of Category 6 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 
Gre£ley. Spring 1973 ^_ 
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Figure 347 

GoOPHAN's CONFIOENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 7 ItEMS FOR FOLLOW THROUGH AND NON'FOLLOM THROUGH FlRfT GllAOE ClAIIEB 
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Figure 343 

GoOOMAH's COHFIOENCE INTERVALS OF CATEGORY 9 ITEMS FOR FOLLOW THROUGH AND NON-FOLLOW THROUGH FiRST GRAOE CLASSES 

G reeley. Spring 1975 
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Figure 3^19 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 
^ . Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 550 

6oo2.'-^:i's CoNMOENCfc Intervals of Interaction Types for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through First Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Comparison of Follow Through/Non-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 



Figures 351-358 shows the third grade Follow Through/non- 
Follow Through comparisons. The third grade Follow Through stu- 
dents differed from the non-Follow Through students in a way simi 
lar to the first grade differences. They initiated interactions 
with adults more frequently, received more individual attention 
from adults f more frequently used materrals in their interactions 
with other children, were more often dr. <±nq or creating picture 
materials, were more often in small groups (1 to 10) and were 
more often involved in both child-material interactions and 
child-child/child-material interactions. When these Follow 
Through third graders interacted with adults, the adults were 
more often listening to them or watching them. The non-Follow 
Through students were more often listening to or watching other chil- 
dren during child-child interactions, were more often involved 
in reading activities, were more often in large groups (11+) and 
more frequently interacted with adults only or with peers only. 
When these children interacted with adults, the adults were more 
often showing or telling. 



These comparisons indicate that the observation instrument 
does differentiate Cognitive Curriculum classrooms from those 
classrooms not using the Cognitive Curriculum. The students in 
the cognitive classes received more individual attention from 
adults, and were more likely to be in small groups, and to center 
their interactions with peers around materials. The adults in 
the classrooms not using the Cognitive Curriculum usually interacted 
with children as members of a group and not as individuals. The 
children in these classes were in large groups and were passively 
involved with other children. 
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Figure 351 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 2 iTEhs for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through Third Grade Cusses 

Greeley^ Spring 1973 
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Figure 352 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 4 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through Third Grade Cusses 
Greeley* Spring 1973 
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Figure 353 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category S Items for Follow Through and Non-Follom Through Third Giuoe Cusses 

GnEEHY. Spring 1973 
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Figure 35^ 

Goodhan's Confidence Intervals of Category 6 Itehs for Follow Through and Non-Follom Through Third Grade Cusses 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 355 

Goodman's Confidencc Intervals of Category 7 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 
Greelev» Spring 1973 
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Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 9 



Figure 356 

Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 
Greeley. Spring 1973 
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Figure 357 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Category 12 Items for Follow Through and Non-Follow Thnough Third Grade Cusses 

Grieley> Spring 1973 
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Figure 358 

Goodman's Confidence Intervals of Interaction Types for Follow Through and Kon-Follow Through Third Grade Classes 

Greeley / Spring 1973 
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